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The Convention Outlook. 

Leading telephone men from all parts of the country will 
be in Chicago February 7, 8 and 9, to attend the convention 
of the 
Sherman House. 


National Independent Telephone Association, at the 

Great questions affecting the interests of local and long 
distance companies will come up for discussion, and stock- 
holders of every important telephone interest owe it to them- 
selves to be represented. Furthermore, there will be a prac- 
tical conference in which the operating problems of the tele- 
phone industry will be threshed out at length, and men who 
have been originating and testing out the proper ways of doing 
All who attend 


will get the benefit of listening to this discussion, and will 


things will tell their experiences in detail. 


have an opportunity to participate in it. 

This annual convention will be the one chance of the year 
to see a complete line of modern telephone equipment and 
supplies exhibited in one place. TELEPHONY has been given 
advance information of some very important new telephone 
apparatus which will be exhibited for the first time, and im- 
mediately put upon the market. The chance to see the vari- 
ous types of equipment close together, so that comparisons 
may be made, and the experiences of those who have used 
them may be learned, is alone worth the trip to Chicago for 
the telephone man who expects to purchase any considerable 
quantity of equipment during the coming year. 

The educational and social features of the convention will 
be of the highest grade. Texas is going to send enough dele- 
gates to fill one or two private cars and every other state ought 
to equal this record in attendance, and beat it if possible. 
TELEPHONY will have its quarters in a prominent location and 


will welcome its friends from all parts of the country. 


A Commendable Action in Maryland. 

A long step towards clean business was taken a few days 
ago by the Chesapeake & Potomac (Bell) Telephone Co. 
when it ceased to furnish free long distance service to the 
The resultant attitude of these 





Maryland state legislature. 


public servants, who have been getting this “velvet” from 


a public utility corporation, as reported by the Annapolis 


correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, is very amusing. The 


dispatch follows: 


Senators and delegates were much aroused today 
when they were informed by representatives of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. that they would 
be no longer allowed to use the telephone for long 
distance calls free of charge. In the past this courtesy 
has been extended to the members by the company. 
Many of the members say that the removal of this 
courtesy will work a hardship on them. They receive 
only $5 a day and many of them fear that the greater 
part of this will be taken up in paying for telephone 
calls. Much indignation was expressed in the lobby 
when the order was announced. 


The C. & P. 
ing away with a practice which could have had but one 


management is to be congratulated for do- 


purpose, and that an evil one. To be sure, the company 


may have difficulties when next it has occasion to come be- 
it will tackle 


fore the Maryland legislature, but at least 


them with clean hands. 





The Foundation of Economy in Operating. 
Nobody can scold or coax a force of operators into han- 
It takes training. 


dling a heavier load. A manager who 


is not an experienced traffic man usually thinks most 
about the load his operators are carrying about the time 
new equipment has to be ordered. He sees that if each 
operator took care of more calls in the busy hour he could 
place more answering jacks at each position, and save 
a corresponding number of positions at the far end of the 
board. He would be “in” a good sum of money, repre- 
senting extra length in the multiple, cord circuits, etc. 

So he skirmishes around and finds that some other man- 
ager is handling 20 per cent. more calls per position in 
the busy hour, and after he gets back and has a session 
with the chief operator, that thoroughly bedevilled young 
lady thinks she’d rather take her orders from the sub- 
scribers—they couldn’t be more unappreciative. 

The that the manager 
operating efficiency is like a 


at the twentieth story, build up seven, and then begin 


that 
skyscraper—one can’t begin 


trouble is doesn’t realize 
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collecting rents from 27 floors and banking the cold cash. 
Skill and speed in operating are based on finished pre- 


cision in the handling of tools. It is like any other trade. 


There is a shortest, quickest path for the hand—a special 
way to grasp the plug, or key, and move it—that gets the 
most speed with the least fatigue. Operators may im- 
prove by unconscious experimenting. But they learn 
faster, and acquire a more finished and effective style, if 
they are trained. It is the work of the traffic man to see 
that chief operators and supervisors know how to train 
the operators in the correct handling of cords and keys— 
the tools of their trade. It is the foundation of economy 
in the handling of traffic. And no manager who is not 
willing to provide the training need waste his time or tem- 
per over the lack of ability to carry a‘ big load. 





The Short-Distance Value of Telephone Service. 

The value of the telephone from the point of view of 
short-distance transmission is a talking point of which 
much more might be made in the campaign to sell more 
service. Nowhere is the flexibility of the telephone better 
illustrated than in its application to situations involving a 
transmission of only a few feet, and yet much of the pub- 
licity work of progressive companies has almost entirely 
overlooked the features of telephone service which render 
it all but indispensable in performing intensive work in 
restricted areas. The annihilation of long distances is the 
most striking achievement of the telephone art, but the 
peculiar service rendered in places where distance is in- 
significant deserves no less consideration. 

The telephone installation between the passenger and 
the chauffeur of a luxurious limousine illustrates a trans- 
mission of only a few inches, but the service rendered over- 
comes the barriers of noise and speed, and by its selective 
privacy adds a convenience to automobiling which can 
never be effected by an ordinary speaking tube, visual 
signal, or by mere oral communication through an open 
window. In the opera house and theater the private tele- 
phone system connecting the orchestral conductor with the 
stage manager, the prompter with the wings and the front 
of the house with the rear, forms a network of inestimable 
value. Misunderstandings cannot remain and errors are 
less liable to occur when every part of the house is con- 
nected with every other section, from the dressing rooms 
of stars and supers to the offices of stage director and elec- 
trician. Yet in the largest playhouses the transmission 
distances are trifling. The distances might be covered on 
foot almost as quickly as by wire, but the important factor 
of being able to communicate without moving from a 
given location is of the utmost value in such work. 

In thé hospital, small office, bank store and factory, on 
the steamship, and in the school building the local value of 
the telephone is far greater than is generally realized. In 
these days of concentrated personal activity the cost of 
interruptions in time and strength must be cut to the limit. 
The telephone solicitor who has an imagination capable 
of taking in the larger economic benefits of his commodity 
may well spend a few moments in the consideration of its 


peculiar local values. The external uses of the telephone 
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are so multiplied that the appeal of it. from the merely 
local standpoint is sometimes underemphasized, but the 
fact remains that if communication never exceeded the 
limits of a single building there would still bé a valuable 
field of service for this most useful of all electrical devices. 





Toll Circuit Efficiency to the Front. 


The men who have money invested in telephone toll 
lines are beginning to pay more attention than ever to the 
subject of circuit efficiency. The idea, first expressed 
in these columns, that a group of toll lines is a “machine for 
producing paid message minutes,” is catching on. 

It is easy to point out that the highest economy in run- 
ning a machine cannot be obtained when the supply of 
raw material is unsteady. But a good sized supply, even 
though unsteady, if the differences between high and low 
demands is not too great, is better than no supply at all. 

It is better to keep the toll lines busy during several 
hours a day than for only a few minutes and in a busy 
hour the study and practice of efficient routing and operat- 
ing will help wonderfully in the attempt to crowd the 
production of paid talks, and eliminate the extravagant, 
unpaid conversations of operators and other employes. 
Put it up to the operators, and they will explain why, and 
prove it. 

Good operating automatically increases voluntary offer- 
ings of toll business. And if this increase is not enough, 
the rest is up to the telephone manager. Let him study 
the possible demand for what he has to sell, and then 
get out and hustle to create the business. 

Does someone say it’s hard to sell such an intangible 


thing as toll service? Let him try selling telephone stock 
then. But it is easier to crowd production on the present 


investment than to pay dividends on still more securities 
sold at a discount. The only way to make stock sell itself, when 
expansion comes due, is to boost the load of the present plant 
so high that by the time an addition is needed there will be 
business ready to overflow onto the new facilities. 


* 





Revenue at the Central Office Booth. 


The manager of a small telephone company is inclined 
to place the value of a reputation as a good fellow above 
the worth of a goodly collection of nickels and dimes. It 
is hard to tell how much the stockholders lose by this 
feeling, but a change of policy would bring surprising re- 
sults in many cases. A good example was shown up at 
the South Dakota convention last week. , 

Judge Kennedy asked what the members were in the 
habit of charging when a non-subscriber came to “Central” 
to talk to a farmer out on some country line. Several 
companies just let him talk, and go away after saying 
“Thank you,” or not, as he pleased. Judge Kennedy said 
that his company charged 15 cents, and added about $300 
a year to its revenues by doing so. 

When the case is stated in this way a manager is likely 
to feel that it pays to separate the “good fellow” policy 
from the central office booth, and maintain the latter for 
revenue only. Money does talk! 

















Petition to Dissolve A. T. & T. Co. Filed at Washington 


Associated Press Announces that Charges of Stifling Competition Have Been Laid Before Department of Justice, 
Which is Asked to Proceed Against Bell Trust Under Sherman Law—Specific Cases 
Cited in Deals in Ohio, Kansas City, and Salt Lake City 


A petition to dissolve the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. on the ground that it is a vast monopoly in violation of the 
provisions of the Sherman law was made public here today; 
a few hours in advance of its presentation to United States 
Attorney-General Wickersham in Washington, says an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch dated New York, Jan. 23, 1912. 

The petitioner points out that by reason of the company’s 
control of subsidiary concerns in all parts of the country the In- 
dependents are practically barred from competition. It is 
charged that the operations of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. in the acquirement of control of these 
subsidiary companies were practically identical with the opera- 
tions of the Standard oil and tobacco trusts, which are de- 
clared illegal by the United States Supreme court. 

“While bigness alone does not make a corporation an un- 
lawful monopoly,” says the petition, “it is certain that an 
investigation of this gigantic corporation will show that its 
history is replete with acts and manipulations for the ob- 
vious purpose of obtaining control of the telephone business 
in this country of a character that have been unequivocally 
condemned by the Supreme court of the United States.” 

MENTIONS OHIO AND OTHER DEALS. 

Special reference is made to the operations of the alleged tele- 
phone trust in Ohio, Kansas City and Salt Lake City. The 
statement is made that in all parts of the west the Inde- 
pendent telephone exchanges are threatened with extinction. 
The petition is signed by George Lambert, a justice of the 
peace of Pelham, N. Y. 

PETITION REFERRED TO Ass’t Att'y GEN’L FOWLER. 

A Washington Associated Press dispatch dated Jan. 23, says: 

The petition of George Lambert, a justice of the peace of 
Pelham, N. Y., for the dissolution of the Americaa Teiephone 
and Telegraph company, on the ground that it is a monopoly 
in violation of the Sherman anti-trust law, was received by 
the department of justice today. The department‘, it is known, 
has been investigating the corporation for several weeks to 
ascertain its relation to the Sherman law. The investiga- 
tion has not been completed. The peti‘ion was referred to 
Assistant to the Attorney-General Fowler 

Numerous Independent telephone men have been steadily 
communicating reports of acts believed to be in violation of 
the Sherman law to the Department of Justice, the resolu 
tion on this page was passed at the third annual meeting of 
the Western Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, held at the Hotel Antler, Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 18 and 
19, 1912. 


FuLtt TrExT OF THE PETITION. 
To George W. Wickersham, United States Attorney General. 

“Sir—George Lambert, a citizen of the United States, and a 
resident of the town of Pelham, Westchester county, State 
of New York, herewith respectfully submits his petition to 
the honorable the Attorney General of the United States, and 
says :— 

“In these days of unprecedented activity on the part of the 
government to suppress the trusts, monopolies and unlawful 
combinations in restraint of trade, it may be deemed alto- 
gether proper to call the attention of the Department of Justice 
to what is now commonly known as the Telephone Trust, 
to the end that the administration that has displayed so much 
earnestness and zeal in ridding the people of oppressive trusts 
and monopolies may take the necessary steps to break up the 
telephone monopoly, which is now second to none, either 
in size or in the employment of the general monopolistic 
methods to rule or ruin the telephone service in this country. 

CONDITIONS CALLED ARBITRARY. 

“The complaints against other trusts have emanated largely 
from independent tradesmen who have become victims of the 
monopolistic methods employed by the trusts, while the great- 
est sufferers at the hands of the Telephone Trust are the great 
masses of people who use the telephone service, as well as those 
who are in constant need of the service, but who are unable 
to avail themselves thereof, because of the arbitrary condi- 
tions and exorbitant rates imposed by the telephone monopoly. 

“The telephone service has become an indispensable public 
utility. Its use is no longer confined to the wealthier classes, 
but the small merchant and the little grocery man and the 
butcher shop and the young and struggling professional man 
are now compelled to have telephone service in their premises, 
not so much for the sending out of messages as for the pur- 
pose of receiving calls from their customers, patrons or clients 
if they desire to retain their trade or their prestige, so that 
the telephone service now forms as essential a part of their 
business or occupations as is the hiring of a place to conduct 
their affairs, and the imposition of arbitrary conditions or ex- 
orbitant rates upon the great masses of these people places 
burdens upon them which persons of small means are unable 
to carry. 

EQUIPMENT INDUSTRY INCLUDED. 

“Furthermore the manufacture and production of telephone 
equipments have now -become an industry of gigantic pro- 
portions, and, like the telephone service itself, that industry 
is practically controlled by the Telephone Trust. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA INDEPENDENT ASSOCIATION OFFICIALLY COMMENDS INVESTI- 
GATION OF TELEPHONE TRUST BY TAFT ADMINISTRATION. 


WHEREAS; We, the members of the Western Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association, have re- 
ceived definite information that the Department of Justice is conducting a thorough investigation of the telephone 
trust, acting upon information furnished to the Department by members of this Association, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we, the members of this Association in convention assembled, highly commend the Pres- 
ident and Department of Justice for their prompt action, and 

RESOLVED, That we extend to them our hearty support and co-operation, and hold ourselves ready to give 
every assistance necessary to bring about a speedy prosecution; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the secretary be and is hereby directed to forward a copy of these resolutions to the Pres- 





ident, Department of Justice and all State Associations, the National Independent Telephone Association, and 
that a copy be furnished to TELEPHONY for publication. 
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“The Telephone Trust is known by its official name as ‘The 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co.’ It now controls eight 
subsidiary companies, whose franchises and properties are 
capitalized in the neighborhood of about $700,000,000 and these 
eight subsidiary companics in turn control a large number of 
other companies, so that the general scheme is practically the 
same as that employed by the Oil Trust and the Tobacco 
Trust.” 

QuotEs Toracco Trust DEcISsION. 

The petitioner then paraphrases the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on the methods of the Tobacco Trust. He says :— 

“Indeed, the history of the combination is so replete with, the 
doing of acts which it was the obvious purpose of the statute 
to forbid, so demonstrative of the existence from the begin- 
ning of a purpose to acquire dominion and control of the 
telephone business, not by the mere exertion of the ordinary 
right to contract and to trade, but by methods devised in or- 
der to monopolize the business by driving competitors out of 
business, which were ruthlessly carried out upon the assump- 
tion that to work upon the fears or play upon the cupidity of 
competitors would make success possible.” 


NAMES THE SUBSIDIARY CONCERNS. 
“The eight subsidiary companies controlled by the parent 
company are as follows :— 


‘1. The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Co., on the 
Pacific coast, with a capital stock of $36,000,000 and a 
bonded debt of $29,375,000 and running into four States. 

“2. The Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
being a reorganization and amalgamation effected last year 
of the Colorado Telephone Co., the Tri-State Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., and the Rocky Mountain Bell Tele- 
phone Co., with a capital stock of $20,969,400 and run- 
ning into eight States. 

“38. The Central Union Telephone Co., in Ohio, Illi- 
noig and Indiana, with a capital stock of $5,450,927 and a 
bonded debt, of $6,000,000 and running into three States. 

“4. The Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Co., in 
the Middle Southern States, with a capital stock of $19,- 
680,150 and a bonded debt of $994,000 and running into six 
States. 

“5. The Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co., in 
the eastern Southern States, with a capital stock of $21,- 
400,000 and a bonded debt of $10,000,000 and running into 
seven States. 

“6. The New York Telephone Co., in New York State, 
with a capital stock of $125,000,000 and a bonded debt of 
$52,304,000 and operating throughout the whole of New 
York State. The New York Telephone Co. also owns $59,- 
809,300 out of the $59,995,000 capital stock of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co., of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia and a portion of Virginia and 
West Virginia—thus covering seven States. 

“7. The New England Telephone and Telegraph Co., in 
the New England States, with a capital stock of $39,- 
178,100 and a bonded debt of $2,505,000 and running into 
five States. 

“8. The Western Telephone and Telegraph Co., in Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and other States, with a capital stock 
of $32,000,000 and a bonded debt of $26,458,000. That com- 
pany runs into seven States.” 


PURCHASE OF WESTERN UNION 


“In addition to the eight subsidiary companies hereinabove 
mentioned, the parent company has recently acquired control 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co., by purchasing about 
thirty per cent of the capital stock of that company at a cost 
of only $30,000,000. The Western Union Telegraph Company 
has outstanding stocks and bonds amounting to about $140,- 
000,000, and it controls by lease $35,000,000 of property of the 
Anglo-American Cable Co., $6,000,000 of property of the Di- 
rect Cable Co. and $14,000,000 of property of the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Co., making an aggregate of $200,- 
000,000 of property which the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. now practically controls by its investment of about 
$30,000,000 in the capital stock of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. 

“The American Telephone and Telegraph Co. has also ex- 
tended its operations across the Atlantic Ocean and into Brit- 
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ish territory, and has acquired control of two British cable 
companies for ninety-nine years. 

“We thus have a corporation controlling properties capital- 
ized at almost a billion dollars. Of course, it is well recog- 
nized that bigness alone does not make a corporation an un- 
lawful monopoly, but an investigation of that gigantic cor- 
poration and the methods employed by it to monopolize the 
telephone business, and now, also the telegraph business, will 
show that its history is replete with acts and schemes and 
manipulations for the obvious purpose of obtaining dominion 
and control of the telephone business in this country of a 
character that have been unequivocally condemned by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

“Moreover, it is perfectly clear that the people using the 
telephone service in cities where the Telephone Trust has ex- 
clusive franchise, like in the city of New York, are obliged 
to pay exorbitant rates for such service, rendering it possi- 
ble for the Trust to apply the excessive profits that they earn 
in that class of cities for the purpose of carrying on their war- 
fare against Independent concerns in other parts of the coun- 
try. 

“Thus, for example, in New York city, subscribers have 
been compelled to pay ten cents a call to Brooklyn until Jan- 
uary 1, 1912, and so they are charged $60 a year for 600 calls, 
while in other parts of the country, where they have Inde- 
pendent telephone companies to compete with, the service can 
be obtained for $60 per year for unlimited calls 

“What is more remarkable is the fact that while we are 
thus paying in New York $60 a year for six hundred calls, and 
ten cents per call to Brooklyn (now reduced to five cents: 
with no unlimited service at all, in some parts of the country, 
like in the city of St. Louis, the public may have telephone 
service absolutely free of charge, thus every drug store, ev- 
ery cafe and every cigar store can have an unlimited business 
telephone for city messages for the use by the general pub- 
lic free of charge. What, then, is the purpose of this gener- 
ous telephone company in providing for the people of the city 
of St. Louis free telephone service if not to strangle an Inde- 
pendent company by ruinous competition? And where do 
the funds necessary to carry on such competition come from 
if not from the profits that they earn in the cities where they 
have a monopoly of the business and where they charge exer- 
bitant rates?” 

CONDITIONS IN KANSAS CIty. 

“Their efforts to acquire the Home Telephone Co. of Kan- 
sas City, for which negotiations, as I am informed, are now 
under way, and their recent acquisition of the Independent 
companies at distant points, such as Salt Lake City, may be 
cited as like instances showing their purpose to monopolize.” 

The petitioner then quotes a statement made by Senator 
Reed on the situation in Kansas City, and ends as follows :— 

“Wherefore, your petitioner respectfully prays that the 
Department of Justice institute such proceeding or proceed- 
ings as may be deemed proper in the premises for the pur- 
pose of effecting a dissolution of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. under the Sherman law, and your peti- 
tioner will every pray, etc. 

“GEORGE LAMBERT, Petitioner. 

“CHARLES DUSHKIND, Counsel for Petitioner.” 





Vail Refuses to Testify Before Senate Committee. 

The Interstate Commerce Committee of the U. S. Sen- 
ate, which has been examining noted captains of industry 
with a view to getting at the bottom of the trust question, 
gave T. N. Vail, president of the A. T. & T. Co., an oppor- 
tunity to appear and explain his views. 

It received a letter from his secretary saying that Mr. 
Vail declined to come before the committee. 


> 





The postmaster general’s proposition to have the govern- 
ment buy the telegraph lines seems to have been squelched. 

















“Tt Is Wise to Yield’’ 


Good Advice to Mr. Sunny—The Trend of the Times—Some Dangerous Tactics 
By J. C. Kelsey 





The point ts really not of great importance. 
company ts, after all, a servant of the people. 


tempt to take an unfair advantage of them. 


Mr. Sunny. 





MR. SUNNY, SOMETIMES IT IS WISE TO YIELD 
The “nickel-first” telephone is unpopular. The outcry against it has been instantaneous and general. 
that have been presented against it are sound and valid. Mr. Sunny, why don’t you drop this petty quarrel with the public? 
To yteld now would be graceful and it would be wise. 


The telephone company receives all its rights and privileges from the representatives of the people. It should not at- 


Mr. Sunny, the trend of public opinion toward municipal ownership of municipal utilities is very strong. An attitude of 
opposition in a matter such as the “nickel-first’ telephone is not calculated to weaken the sentiment. 
a business man, Mr. Sunny, to let a little money consideration or slight operating advantage permit you to fight to an 
issue a proposition which is so decidedly unpopular as the “nickel-first” telephone. 

It is far more important to your company and to your stockholders that at this time your relations with the people and 
their representatives be of a most friendly character than one of antagonism. 
Editorial in Chicago Examiner, January 20, 1912. 


The arguments 


The telephone 


You are too good 


Order the “nickel-first” telephones out, 








Some time ago | said that the “Public be damned” the- 


ory was not dead. It was only in cold storage. 


| was wrong. It is not even in cold storage—it lives 
in Chicago with our faithful friend of the people, the Chi- 
cago Telephone Co. 

Those who have been in Chicago have used the tele- 
phone which tick-tocks like a clock. If the tick-tock is 
working, you can put in a nickel and get central, if you 
are patent. 

Patience is one great fundamental necessity to people 
living in particularly have to deal 
with the Chicago Telephone Co. 

While the world has been bowling along nicely, this 
concern has still. 

You know from experience that there are dead-beats in 
And you know there are persons who la- 
boriously counterfeit bills when they could earn 
them more quickly in an honest way. 

It seems that these same petty dead-beats have unlaw- 
fully defrauded the Chicago Telephone Co. out of a few 
nickels—Hence the “nickel-first” or “pay as you enter” 
telephone. 

They have the drop on you! 


Chicago, those who 


stood 


the world. 
dollar 


The city council looked into the merits and demerits of 
the nickel-first plea of the Chicago Telephone Co. And 
decided to allow the company to change the service if the 
subscribers consented. 

But the slumbering octopus could not resist a chance to 
show its old form. It pursued a high-handed method by 
assuming that silence or feeble protest did not constitute 
a refusal, and rushed 12,000 such telephones into service. 

And, with characteristic luck, this relic of old-time tyr- 
anny got caught with the goods. 


Nearly every Bell company has learned valuable lessons. 
But the Chicago Telephone Co. skull is thicker than ever. 

They merely magnified a mole-hill into a mountain size, 
and the self-sought trouble is on. 

According to the Chicago papers, it happened that there 
was a small fire. It soon assumed larger proportions, and 
the battalion fire chief sought to telephone for help. He 
ran to a telephone and waited for a response from central. 

Did he get it? Yes, he got the ticking of the nickel- 
- first clock. 
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He had no nickel, and he got no central. No additional 


lire apparatus came, and a $150,000 fire was thrust 


some insurance company to settle. 


upon 


I am not going into the merits of the nickel-first tele 


phone. The Chicago Telephone Co. has some rights. In 
some ways this company has been unjustly persecuted. 


Even the Independent interests admit it. And they are 
entitled to some relief, too. 

Yet the foolish part of this alleged 
that its management has allowed it to start a row. 

Why this company has not sense enough to keep still 
no one can explain! Unless the Bell officials of the Sunny 
stamp believe in municipal and government ownership— 


improvement is 


and are trying to sell out. 





Why irritate the public when there is so little use in it? 
Why fuss over “nickel-first” telephones going into service 
in a few days, when a gradual change would be more 
sensible and more economical? 

It is dangerous to criticize high officials because 
are liable to be accused of a lack of understanding of big 


you 


business. 

Understanding or no understanding, big business can 
less afford to play the fool than small business. And there 
are officials of big companies who are in office because 
they are financial pets, and not because they have merit. 


These same misguided people often please themselves 
by saying that thy know nothing of the technical part of 
their business. 

Let me tell you something—the most technical part of 
any big business in public utility lies in its public relations. 
No fool can be trusted with that important branch of 
extremely technical work. 

No man can sit up and quarrel with a city council and 
some of the people without driving a nail into the 
coffin of private utility ownership. 


The world has that leaning. Seattle will vote upon a 
municipal telephone system next spring. No one is to 
blame but the Bell policy of buying out competition, or 
claiming to have done so. 

I have heard people say that a city can not run a tele- 
phone system. I know better! Our Canadian neighbors 
are doing it nicely. 
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Running a telephone system is no different from a 
water or lighting system, nor any more difficult. I have 
had experience in all three. 

There is the dangerous part of it. Does Mr. Sunny 


believe in municipal ownership when he deliberately quar- 
rels with a city? If he does not, then he should be dis- 
ciplined or warned. He really talks too much. 
Remember his transmitter confession—how 30 per cent. 
of Bell telephones are repaired annually. Mr. Hibbard 


never made such breaks. 


It is dangerous to learn nothing new and forget nothing 
old! 

The Bell company, by a gigantic effort among bankers 
and investment dealers, made it hard for Independent 
telephone securities to maintain their early foothold. 

Let me tell the Bell Telephone Co. that it can not have 
the same success with municipal securities. 

Cleveland has just voted bonds for an electric light 
plant. The same spirit would just as easily carry an elec- 
tion for a telephone system. 

Let me tell the Bell company that it had some success 
in buying out junk properties at great prices and thereby 
temporarily eliminating competition. But it can not buy 
out municipal telephone plants!. 








O, why don’t these alleged wizards see that their silly 
stubbornness is running the the entire telephone ship onto 
the reefs of extinction! 

None of us care to see municipal telephones. We would 
rather keep right on working on a private basis. Let the 
hustling man make his profit and the best of his oppor- 
tunity. 








Municipal service reduces us all to civil service employes, 
without incentive nor necessity. 

Why should the vital telephone business be driven to 
such a doom? Because a few overpaid officials have learned 
no lessons. 

The more I see of some of the great financial leaders, 
the more I believe that $12 a week is enough for them. 


Yet we are going further and further into the trust idea 
of maintaining friends and extravagant families of princi- 
pal stockholders with high salaries. 

When such an institution happens to be a paying one, 
in spite of incompetency, then all is good. 

But in a business which has no latent vitality, the trust 
system of friends and families soon reduces some incom- 
petents to shirt sleeves. 


The telephone business is the best one of all public util- 
ities. Under proper treatment, a flourishing telephone busi- 
ness is proverbial. 

Failures only have come where stockholders were de- 
liberately despoiled, or where some bullheaded relic of 
early “be-damned” days sits on the business throne. 


Let us grant for a moment that the telephone is a nat- 
ural monopoly. At least the Bell company conceived the 
idiotic idea! 

It becomes therefore a greater or more important ser- 
vant of the people than some other unnatural monopolies. 

Being a natural monopoly, there is a greater and more 
natural danger of abuse of its privileges by those who con- 
trol it. It accordingly keeps the people in a more rest- 
less and suspicious position. 
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A few abuses will more greatly arouse the people, and 
a greater resentment will soon result in public appropria- 
tion. 


The fellow who invented the natural monopoly dope will 
yet be in deep disgrace with the Bell company. 


A telephone company receives all its rights from the peo- 
ple. The people alone can rescind them. 

Every man of ordinary mind knows that the trend of 
public opinion is to study the possibilities of municipal 
ownership. Political economy is now a popular study. 

Was it not significant that Taussig’s “Political Economy” 
should have exhausted editions? Think of this dry and 
musty study becoming popular! 


When it does become popular, you may be sure that 
a few alleged natural monopolies will quit trying to run a 
bluff. 

It means that public utility officials will stop fiddling, 
because public ownership of public utilities is a burning 
issue. 

What a fool Nero was to fiddle while Rome was burning! 
And likewise any man to do the same thing while a vital 
issue is burning! 

Any man who indulges in this foolishness will spend 
his old age in a municipal poor-house, trying to figure 
out what hit him. 


I am commencing to suspect that there is a plan to un- 
load everything on the government. At least, the Bell 
officials act like it. 


Every merger will be one distinct move toward municipal 
competition and final absorption. Every move along this 
line involves danger. 

All the talk about waste is foolish. There is no waste 
except that which is caused by foolish competitors. 

If two telephone companies had sense enough to enforce 
collections, cut off dead-beats, charge for moving telephones 
and stop price cutting, we would have millenium sure 
enough! 

If two telephone companies in one town exercised a 
small degree of sense, both would make money and the 
public would rest content. 


Death loves a shining mark. And the public likes to shy 
brickbats at one, too. 

As long as a telephone company can assume an injured 
air, and pose as an abused institution, its officials encounter 
no adverse public opinion. 

The moment one company rises out of obscurity and is 
alleged to be making big money, then the trouble begins. 


It seems to me that it is better to make just as much 
money by sensible competition, as it is to buy out your 
competitor and fight vainly for a return on the wasted 
capital. 

The waste in money spent in buying out competitors is 
vastly greater than that now invested in so-called dupli- 
cated telephone plants. 


The alleged waste of $300,000,000 by the Bell company 
in handling competition so far easily balances the entire 
real money in Independent telephone investment. 

That entire waste was a human whim, not a necessity! 


Tantalizing the public is but the whim of some official 
—not a company policy. 








January 27, 1911 


Forcing the public is usually the whim of a man with a 
sour stomach—not the company. 

Forcing the issue of public ownership on to a willing 
public is possibly but a whim—but it is really the act of 
a maniac! 

Kansas City, Mo., is having a touch of such lunacy. The 
gas company attorney claims that the city has no redress 
—nor the consumer. The company can do as it pleases! 

The company forgets one thing—the public can tear up 
the pipes. 





It seems to me that human beings are not capable of 
resisting a chance to show off when they have some fancied 
power! 

No one seems to be able to resist killing the goose which 
lays the golden egg! 

I wonder what the financial world means by loading 
their grandchildren with matured bonds, and at the same 
time taking away their power to redeem them! 

I believe that the idea of Nero fiddling while Rome was 
burning was merely a parable. But parables of olden time 
have no trouble in fitting into present-day conditions. 

What fools these mortals be! 

MORAL:—Whom the gods would destroy they first make 
mad! 





Authorizes Note Issue at Wheeling. 


On anplication of receivers W. C. Handlan and James 
W. Ewuig, of the National Telephone Corporation, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., Judge Dayton recently entered an order 
in the United States district court, authorizing the receivers 
tc issue interest-bearing receivers’ certificates to the 
amount of $100,000 for the purpose of taking care of out- 
standing obligations. There were notes out against the 
corporation amounting to $72,261.45, on a previous author- 
ization of $85,000, which fell due a few days ago. The 
new authorization then will mean a net increase of some- 
what less than $28,000, even if certificates to the amount 
of the full one hundred thousand are issued and this is un- 
likely. 

The certificates to be issued will be charged to the dif- 
ferent companies involved in the receivership in the follow- 
ing amounts: National Telephone corporation, $40,000; Na- 
tional Telephone Co., of West Virginia, $25,000; Consoli- 
dated Telephone Co., $5,000; National Telephone Co., of 
Ohio, $15,000, and National Telephone Co., of Pennsylvania, 
$15,000. 

The new certificates, instead of being offered to the gen- 
eral public, will be sold to the various companies involved 
in the receivership whose accounts, from time to time, show 
a balance. By this means the interest which ordinarily 
would be paid the banks for taking over the issue will be 
paid to the respective companies, to be added to their re- 
ceipts account. 

The order entered by the court is a broad one, empower- 
ing the receivers to use their own discretion in taking up 
the old issue and in distributing the new. 


Another Contribution to “Greatest Telephone Men.” 





The question of who are the “Twenty Greatest Tele- 
phone Men” is still agitating the field. Another interested 
observer writes TELEPHONY as follows: 

“T do not consider myself competent to judge the make- 
up of the entire list, but as a practical telephone man, I 
wish to take exception to the list previously presented upon 
the ground that the name of Kempster B. Miller is omitted. 

“T remember when I first entered a test room of a tele- 
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phone exchange, a weil-thumbed volume on telephone prac- 
tice was handed me by the wire-chief, with the following 
admonition: ‘You'll have to get some of Kempster B. Mil- 
ler’s work stowed away in your head before we can make 
a telephone man of you.’ 

“That volume was our text book in the test room, and 
I have no doubt but that it served the same purpose for 
many budding telephone men.” 

It is perfectly obvious that a list of twenty men can con- 
tain but twenty names—some must of necessity be omitted. 
it requires a fine discrimination to elect “the” twenty from 
among the multitude of men who deserve recognition. For 
every name added to the list printed, one must be dropped. 
Send us your complete lists and let the majority opinion 
rule. 





Ask Dismissal of Litigation over Plattsmouth. 

The (Neb.) Telephone Co. has asked the 
supreme court to dismiss the injunction suit instituted in 
the name of the state to prevent the Bell company from 
buying the Plattsmouth Independent telephone exchange 
and one or two smaller exchanges. 


Plattsmouth 


As a result of the recent merger of interests of the In- 
dependent companies and the Bell company in Nebraska, 
a plea in abatement was filed by Attorney Morsman for 
the Bell interests and other defendants. 

Judge Field, representing Independent companies, an- 
swered by admitting that the matter in litigation had been 
settled by a recent agreement between the contending com- 
Danies. 

Attorney General Martin, for the state, said he did not 
see anything in the agreement of the companies that would 
jeopardize the rights of the people and he made no ob- 
jection to a plea in abatement. The court is expected to 
announce its decision soon. 





United States Again Connects With Marion. 


The United States (long distance) Telephone Co. has 
accepted peace terms in its war with the Marion County 
Telephone Co., of Marion, Ohio, it is officially announced, 
and a contract renewing an interchange of business has 
been approved. When the Marion County Telephone Co. 
began business its long-distance service was over the United 
States lines. When the local company bought out the 
Bell competitor it contracted to place the Bell long-dis- 
tance service in its exchanges. The United States long- 
distance lines were then withdrawn in spite of litigation 
started to hold the connection for the Marion company.. 
These suits are still pending, but will now be dismissed. 





Bondholders to Determine Future of Omaha Independent. 


A meeting of bondholders of the Omaha Independent 
Telephone Co. has been called by the bondholders commit- 
tee for Feb. 12, to consider plans for the future of the 
property. Two plans are proposed for discussion: Selling 
the property outright, or purchase of the property at pub- 
lic sale by the bondholders’ committee, involving an as- 
sessment. 





Southern New England Bell to Raise Dividend. 


The following statement has been given out at the office 
of the Southern New England (Bell) Telephone Co.: “The 
directors of the Southern New England Telephone Co. are 
favorably considering the proposition to place the com- 
pany’s stock on a 7 per cent. annual dividend basis and it 
is expected that the policy of the directors will be ex- 
plained in the annual report, and the proposition considered 
at the annual meeting of stockholders on February 6, 1912.” 
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Complains of Postal’s Treatment. 

Sidney J. Whyte, manager of the Kosciusko (Miss.) Tele- 
phone Co., a growing Independent concern, voices a 
grievance against the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. He asserts 
that regardless of the Postal’s claimed desire to assist Inde- 
pendent telephone companies, the telegraph company has en- 
tered into a working arrangement with the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. that apparently contradicts such a 
policy. Manager Whyte saw the Postal announcement in 
the August 19th TELEPHONY that the company would permit 
Independent telephone wires to be placed on Postal poles, and 
asked for a permit to run his wires on the Postal lines be- 
tween Durant and Starksville, which was granted. Later he 
discovered that the Postal had also given the Cumberland 
(Bell) Co. the same privilege. Inasmuch as the Cumberland 
is a licensee of the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, which owns the Western Union, the Postal’s competi- 
tor, Mr. Whyte, was, to say the least, surprised. 

He wrote several letters about it but got no response until 
January 22, when he received a letter from G. H. Usher, the 
Postal general superintendent at Atlanta, Ga., in which the 
latter stated a permit was granted the Cumberland company 
prior to the time the same privilege was given the Kosciusko 
company. According to Mr. Whyte, Southern Independents 
cannot understand why the Postal professes such a friendship 
for the Independent and yet extends favors to the Bell which 
owns the Western Union. . 

Manager Whyte has written the Postal company that, if they 
are acting in good faith with the Independents, they should 
cancel the Cumberland permit. He will also bring the matter 
before the telephone convention in Chicago next month. 


H. M. Byllesby Addresses Chicago Electric Club. 

At the regular weekly meeting of the Chicago Electric Club, 
on Wednesday of this week, H. M. Byllesby, president of 
H. M. Byllesby & Co., engineers and operators of public util- 
ity systems in many cities, discussed “Regulation.” Mr. Byl- 
lesby spoke forcefully of the need of men who know the 
facts opposing the tendency toward confiscation in the minds 
of politicians who are endeavoring to drive regulation in this 
direction, and do not realize the vast blow to national prog- 
ress that might come from the achievement of their purposes. 

He made an earnest plea for the education of the public to 
demand that regulation be carried out by wise, conservative, 
fair-minded men, with a sound knowledge of the business with 
which they are expected to deal. 

A. T. & T. Again Comes to Rescue of Western. 

The American (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. is again 
engaged in clearing up obligations of the Western Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. One year notes aggregating $10,000- 
000, given by the subsidiaries of the Western company are 
being paid by the A. T. & T. at the Shawmut National Bank, 
Boston. The parent company is 
plans for the dissolution of the Western. 








now consummating its 





Western Union to Redeem Bonds. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. has notified holders 
of its $8,000,000 convertible 4 per cent. bonds, due in 1936, 
that it will exercise its option to redeem them on May 1 
at 105. This action will release $9,733,100 stock of the 
New York Telephone Co., pledged as collateral for the 
bonds, and it will then be turned over to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which bought from Western 
Union in 1909 $16,000,000 of this stock, including that 
pledged under these bonds. 





Sues to Prevent Bell from Disconnecting. 


The Puget Sound Independent Telephone Co., in behalfxs 


of the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co., on Jan. 7, filed suit 
against the Pacific (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. in 
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the superior court at Tacoma, Wash. Superior Judge Clifford 
granted a temporary injunction restraining the Sunset com- 
pany from refusing its long distance service to the Bel- 
lingham company. 

The complaint of the farmers’ company is that it had a 20- 
year connection contract with the Home Telephone Co. in 
Bellingham, but that since the Independent interests at Bel- 
lingham were purchased by the Bell company the purchas- 
ers have refused to abide by this contract. 





Kansas to Admit Bell Connecting Companies. 

At a recent meeting of the Kansas Independent Tele- 
phone Association the by-laws were amended to permit the 
admission to membership of all Independently owned tele- 
phone companies, regardless of whether they connect with 
the toll lines of the Independent or Bell companies. This 
action is similar to that taken by the Iowa association last 
year, and by the Florida and Wisconsin associations. 





Personnel of Bell Officials at Baltimore. 

The following statement has been issued at Baltimore by 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. on behalf of 
President F. H. Bethell: ‘Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the establishment in Baltimore of the general 
offices of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. The 
organization here will be as follows: Vice-president and 
William H. Buehler, who was for ten 
years the general manager of the Bell telephone company 
operating in and about Pittsburgh; commercial manager, 
Charles E. Bryan; traffic manager, Edward Corrigan; plant 
manager, W. A. Tower. 


general manager, 


-— 


Additional Receiver for American Union. 

lederal Judge C. B. Wilmer, of Sunbury, Pa., has appointed 
Martin E. Olmstead, of Harrisburg, receiver for the Cum- 
berland Valley Telephone Co., and State Senator W. C. 
McConnel, of Shamokin, an additional receiver for the 
American Union Telephone Co., to take effect as soon as 
the receivers have filed their bonds. The Cumberland is a 
part of the American Union system. 


Gentry to Succeed Caldwell? 

At the annual meeting of the Cumberland (Bell) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., to be held February 1, it is be- 
lieved that W. T. Gentry, president of the Southern Bell, 
will be elected to the presidency of the Cumberland as 
well, succeeding James E. Caldwell. Other important 
changes are said to be pending. 








A. T..& T. Bonds Listed at Boston. 

The governing committee of the Boston Stock Exchange 
has placed on the listed department $2,500,000 American 
Teleplf#ne & Telegraph Co. collateral trust 4 per cent. 
bonds, dated July 1, 1899 and due in 1919, making the total 
amount now listed $78,000,000. 

Cuyahoga Declares Regular Dividend. 

The Cuyahoga Telephone Co., of Cleveland, has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock. 











Forty-Eighth Consecutive Dividend at Grand Rapids. 

The directors of the Citizens’ Telephone Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., have declared the forty-eighth consecutive 
dividend of 2 per cent, payable January 20. 


—o— 


Pacific Bell Pays Preferred Dividend. 
The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. paid, on January 
15, the regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share on its 
outstanding preferred stock. 

















Utility Expansion Dependent on Nation’s Rate Policy 


Prominent Railway Man Discusses Question of Capital and Returns, Showing that Fair and Reasonable 
Attitude of Public with Respect to Rates is the Only Basis for Improvement and Growth— 
a Line of Reasoning that Closely Fits Telephone Industry 


At the last monthly meeting of the Traffic Club of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., an address was delivered by L. E. Johnson, 
president of the Norfolk & Western Railway, on The Amer- 
ican House of Industry, in which he advocated harmony 
and co-operation between shipper and carrier. 

Mr. Johnson said many things which are worthy of the 
attention of officials and employes of all public utilities, 
and of the public in governing relations with the utilities, 
Following are some of his statements: 

“And if a kingdom be divided against itself, that king- 
dom cannot stand. 

“And if a house be divided against itself, that house can- 
not stand.” 

The gospel according to Saint Mark 3:24, 25. 

The railways ask nothing more than the unquestionable 
enjoyment of stable revenues sufficient to permit them to 
fully maintain the integrity of their properties and properly 
to render the services which the public demands of them 
and a moderate return upon the private capital invested 
in the public enterprise. If, however, a road is so fortun- 
ately situated as to be able to earn a larger return as the 
result of the imposition of rates which are reasonable, just 
and undiscriminatory, then no one should gainsay its right 
to receive such return. When the supply of railway labor 
is satisfactory in quality and ample in quantity, when capi- 
tal is available at fair rates and in sufficient amount to 
build all proper extensions and to provide for all improve- 
ments that would increase efficiency and minimize the pos- 
sibility of accidents, we would have a condition that ap- 
plies to every well-conducted, successful American enter- 
prise. Any other condition ought to be, and in the long 
run, will be, quite as unsatisfactory to the general public as 
to railway managers and owners. Under present condi- 
tions, I am inclined to think that it is possible to narrow 
the standard somewhat further and that, for practical pur- 
poses, in this direction, the question may be considered 
settled when it is ascertained whether capital currently 
flows in ample volume into the railway industry. That is, 
after all, the standard which will measure success or fail- 
ure. 

CoMPETITION FoR NEw CAPITAL. 

It is impossible to predict what volume of new capital 
will be needed for railway development in the United 
States for even the next five years. Yet no one doubts that 
the amount will be very large or that industry will be 
seriously affected if it is not forthcoming. It is necessary, 
then, to give heed to the conditions under which it must 
be obtained. One of the most significant of these condi- 
tions is the inevitable competition for capital with the pro- 
ducing establishment and groups of such establishments 
which constitute the larger shippers. Within scarcely more 
than a decade there has been a great change in the atti- 
tude of the general investor toward manufacturing under- 
takings. Formerly the capital for these enterprises was 
supplied by those directly interested in them and by their 
immediate associates, who neither sought nor hoped directly 
to draw largely upon the general investment funds that are 
handled through the great exchanges and money centers 
of the world. But now all this has been changed. The 
numerous combinations of the small industrial enterprises 
to form larger single organizations, promising large profits 
and permitting the issuance of- securities resting upon 


broader bases and with, apparently at least, less risk of 
loss from local depression or disaster, have opened the 
great exchanges to the share and bond offerings of these 
productive concerns. At the same time the pressure of 
increased cost of living upon the large class that is wholly 
or partially dependent upon income from securities has 
rendered a very large body of investors especially eager 
to obtain somewhat higher rates of return than is usually 
obtained from investments in railway securities. This 
mutual desire has, in part at least, been met by those in 
charge of industrial enterprises, with the result that large 
sums of money which might otherwise have sought in- 
vestment in railway construction and betterment have been 
diverted. This effective competition for capital is not likely 
soon to cease and it may therefore be safely assumed that 
in the immediate future railway investments must be made 
more attractive and safe if the railway industry is to ob- 
tain its proper share of available capital. 
First MortcacE Bonp No Loncer PossIBte. 

The second consideration has reference to the existing 
capitalization of nearly all the larger American railways. 
Two general classes of railway securities now exist and are 
outstanding in the hands of the public, both of which have 
numerous sub-classes. The most conservative investors, 
including that large class representing fiduciary investors 
consisting of savings banks, insurance companies, trustees 
and others, who, from the nature of the laws controlling 
such investments, require the utmost safety, confine their 
investments in railway capital to high-grade securities, con- 
sisting usually of first mortgage bonds, and will only be- 
come the purchasers of these when they know that they 
are strengthened by additional expenditures made upon the 
property, which expenditures are themselves represented by 
interest paying or dividend paying securities. This class - 
of investors are usually satisfied with relatively low per- 
centage rates of return, but demand unquestioned security 
for the payment of both principal and interest. We must 
recognize the fact that the larger portion of the capital, 
which represents the tremendous investment in the proper- 
ties of the railway companies of this country, has here- 
tofore come from this class of people. These investments, 
however, have already been made and represent, in a large 
measure, the values of the present property of the railway; 
and, in considering this condition, we must not fail to 
recognize the additional fact that these first mortgages run 
for long periods of time, their maturity is projected into the 
distant future, and that the first mortgage bond in most 
cases can no longer be utilized by the railway companies 
as a source of capital or credit. Their purposes have been 


‘accomplished, the money has been received and has been 


expended—in the majority of cases, I doubt not, with wis- 
dom and prudence—in the construction of the great high- 
ways which have heretofore served and are now serving 
the commerce of this nation. 

An APPEAL FOR FAIR AND STABLE INCOME. 

In their history, however, it has been and will be neces- 
sary for the railway companies to appeal to all classes of 
potential investors, and hence they issue junior mortgage 
bonds, income bonds, equipment trust obligations, con- 
vertible bonds and both common and preferred shares. 
These forms of securities have been issued from time to 
time as conditions demanded, and as they could be sold 
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on the market. In many cases the securities of the rail- 
roads, especially their junior securities, have been mar- 
keted at higher rates of interest; or, if at a lower rate, then 
at less than their par value. Such a condition is unfor- 
tunate, and it is to the interest of the shipping public that 
these conditions should no longer exist. The railway com- 
panies, holding their property as they do under public super- 


vision, should be permitted to establish and maintain such 
suitable rates as will give assurance to the investing pub- 


lic that the roads will be permitted to earn a sufficient in- 
come to pay a proper return upon such investments as are 
necessary to provide for the public service. When assur- 
ances of this kind are given, a properly managed road 
should be able to go before the conservative investor and 
ask for investment in the junior securities of the road upon 
terms which will permit progress in economic development, 
and the establishment of the facilities demanded by the 
public. 

The capital required for this progressive development 
must come as the result of the of securities whose 
attractiveness and safety will depend upon the earning ca- 
pacity of the railroad rather than upon the value of the 
property as a salable asset. This earning capacity must be 
shown to be uniform and progressive year in and year out. 


sale 
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Its sole foundation rests upon fair, reasonable and suitable 
rates. When the investing public is satisfied that a policy 
which will permit such stability has been adopted as the 
result of deliberate judgment of the people of this country, 
I feel safe in predicting that the necessary capital will be 
available for the railroads on such terms as will enable 
them to perform a far greater service to the people than 
they have been able heretofore to render. 

In the creation of this public sentiment, the shippers 
must take the leading part, and I appeal to thoughtful men 
that it is absolutely to the interest of the shippers that this 
condition may be brought about. These facts are the basis 
of a legitimate appeal for the consideration and co-opera- 
tion of all shippers, both large and small. The American 
House of Industry is of imposing strength, but, even with 
harmony and co-operation, its strength is not greater than 
is needed in the contest that is in progress. Divided it can- 
not stand, much less could it continue in prosperous de- 


velopment. 

It is incumbent upon all to think calmly and clearly, to 
throw aside prejudice and narrow selfishness, and to work 
together with candor, harmony and fair dealing for the 


common good. 


Running a: Telephone Line Across the Desert’ 


What It Means to Pick Up a Gang and Piece Out Insufficient Supplies When Far From Construction Headquarters 
and the Railroad—A Story Emphasizing the Remarkable Diversity of Telephone Conditions 
Encountered in the United States 


By C. L. Endholm 


For the telephone lineman whose work is done in the 
cities and settled parts of the country the work has a gen- 
eral sameness and monotony, but to the men who are 
called upon to do the rough work on the fringe of civil- 
ization, even the commonplace work of setting up poles 
and stringing up wire is rather picturesque. 

A few years ago I was given such a job, to superintend 
the construction of a telephone line from an obscure min- 
ing camp in the mountains to the nearest town, and al- 
though I did not know the first thing about telephones I 
accepted the commission promptly, as it was part of my 
duties to do anything that needed to be done and learn 
how while I was doing it. 

The camp was high up in the Galiuros and the nearest 
town was far down in the bed of the San Pedro River, 
a distance of about eighteen miles, which led through 
every variety of rough and rocky mountain country and 
a stretch of mesa bristling with cactus and hot as a siz- 
zling frying pan under the Arizona sun. 

The general manager had bought.an old government 
telephone line used in early days to connect the San 
Carlos Apache reservation and the adjacent settlements 
with Old Fort Grant, so that in case of outbreaks among 
the savages the troops could be called out promptly. The 
coiled wire and the poles, 20-foot lengtns of two-inch pipe, 
were stacked by the construction gang at the head of a 
sand wash, a place called Dry Camp, and when I took 
the job my first errand was to an Apache rancher up the 
cafion to engage his burro train. This murderous look- 
ing oil bandit had every appearance of being one of the 
original band of Geronimo, who used to keep things in- 
teresting in those parts, and it was odd to speculate on 
whether the line he was to help reconstruct had once 
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flashed messages of his deviltry and brought out the cav- 
alrymen to run him out of the country. 

The old Indian was at home in a thatched hut of adobe, 
before which extended an awning of ocotillo branches. 
Under this pleasant shade the family table was set and 
the old brave, surrounded by his family, welcomed me to 
a dinner of chicken and chili, frijoles, tortillas and black 
coffee. He had married a Mexican woman and their union 
had been blessed with a dozen brown-skinned boys and 
girls, the lads active and clean limbed, clever with the 
rope and excellent horsemen; the girls, liquid-eyed, lan- 
guid, tropical in their sensuous ‘movements as they moved 
about waiting on the table. 

The contract was settled after dinner, with just enough 
dickering to satisfy the bargaining instinct of the old 
man. The pact was sealed with a hand clasp and the boys 
mounted their ponies, and scurried over the range to round 
up the grazing burros. 

Next day I rode with the general manager of the mine, 
across the long, hot ridge of the mesa, overgrown with 
giant cactus and cholla, a vicious long-spined variety that 
the cowboys declare will jump at you if you ride close 
enough. We had no surveying instruments, but got along 
well enough without them, tracing the general course of 
the line with banners of newspaper tied on sharp sticks 
and jabbed into the trunks of the sahuaros. By keeping 
several of these signals in sight at a time we were able to 
run a fairly straight line along the crooked ridge. 

Our course lay directly through a ruined fortification, 
constructed of unmortared rock walls on the point of a 
steep promontory over the river. The ground was covered 
with fragments of pottery of various colors and patterns, 
and occasional mounds of stones indicated that excava- 
tion would reveal buried remains of an ancient village. 
Two or three of these mounds had been opened and dis- 
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closed the walls of houses. One of three rooms with plas- 
tered walls was the largest; doubtless the home of the 
chief. Who were they? The builders of these fortified 
villages along the San Pedro. A weird feeling comes to 
one in walking over the grave of a race that has perished 
with no record of its rise and fall, leaving only the mute 
witnesses of its 
daily life to 
baffle us in our 
guessing. We 
planted a pole 
squarely in the 
middle of the 
forgotten  vil- 
lage. 

Our gang of 
workmen was 
to meet the 
other telephone 
gang working 
down the cafion 
from the mine 
in the moun- 
tains. After we 
left the mesa 
we descended ns t 
into the wash ‘ ot we , 
and from here By Standing on the Saddle We 


the poles were — Get a Good Start up the 








to be set onthe 
high points of 
the bank and 
shorten the 
winding course 
of the arroyo 
as much as pos- 
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sible. 
Our clever 
ponies picked 
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One of the Apache Boys on His 
Cayuse. 


their way along 
walls that were 
precipitous 
enough to make 
the knees of a 


valley horse 
knock together 
with fear. 

At this point 
the formation 











was conglomer- 
ate, a sort of 
petrified plum 
pudding with 
stone “plums” 
from the size 
of real plums 
to the dimen- 
sions of a 
man’s fist. The 
cement that 
bound them in- 
to a solid mass 
was as tough as 
the stones embedded in it. 
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Digging Pole Holes in the 
Rocky Hillside. 





Higher up in the mountains 
the formation changed to granite and porphyry; jagged 
cliffs that formed box cafions through which the little 
stream rushed and brawled impatiently. 

When I returned to town the Indian had arrived with 


his first load of poles and wire. With his train of a dozen 


burros he could carry on each little animal two coils of 
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wire and iron poles, the ends of the latter dragging on the 
ground. 

I was told that in the early days when the line was 
first built by the Government they would simply lay a 
pole and a coil of wire across the shoulders of two big, 
them tote the load 

the mesa, so 
our 


make across 


cavalrymen and 


black 





you see 
method of us- 
ing a burro 
team was quite 
a step forward 
after all. 

A lineman had 
been sent to 
help me and I 
found him at 
the primitive 
little hotel that 
evening. His 
job was to su- 
perintend the 
Mexicans who 
dug the holes, 
while I rode 
ahead on _ the 
line and showed 
the burro 
drivers where 
to drop the 
poles and wire. 

The days 
passed delight- 
fully at that 
kind of work. 
The torrid sun 
of the Arizona 
summer 
tempered by 
the breeze of 
the mesa and 
our small gang 
mile 


Assistant in Picturesque Surroundings. 











was 





Back to Camp and a Dinner of 


Coffee and Frijoles. 
made a 


and more a day 


easily. 
Then as we 
were. getting 


well toward the 
point where we 
were to meet 


the other gang 
we made a hor- 
rible discovery ; 
we were run- 
ning short of 
poles. Here was 
where my abil- 
ity as construc- 
tion superinten- 
dent had a 
chance to shine. 
I went through 
that district 
with a fine tooth comb, while the lineman and the gang of In- 
dians and cowboys were starting in to set the poles, and it was 
surprising to find stray poles in the most unexpected places. 
Three or four were found half buried as they stood up- 
right in the river bed, the tailings of an old stamp mill 
having been poured over them. I set a couple of Indians 
to digging them out and kept on skirmishing around and 
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found a couple more, one of them used as a fence post 
by an enterprising farmer, while another had been annexed 
by the storekeeper, laid flat over a couple of wooden posts 
and utilized for hitching horses. Still we were half a 
dozen poles shy, and | was telling my troubles to the 
local justice of the peace, who was also the barber and 
the watchman of an abandoned mine. The justice of the 
peace came nobly to the rescue. “I don’t suppose wooden 
poles would do?” he queried. 

“They wouldn’t? Well, I should say yes. If we have 
to sit around here waiting for half a dozen poles to be 
shipped in while the men’s pay goes on i 

“Well, I didn’t know whether iron poles and wooden 
poles would go on the same line, but if wooden poles 
won’t interfere with the iron ones, you can have the old 
6 by 6’s running from town to the stamp mill. There 
are only about half a dozen. Will they do?” 

3ut | was already out of my chair and had armed an 
Indian with an axe and we made an onslaught on those 
poles that made the chips fly. 

They are still in use and in no way interfere with the 
iron poles which form the balance of the line. 

The poles were just about all up when I was confronted 
with a new trouble. We were well fixed with insulators, 
for there was a barrel of new ones and only half of the 
old ones had been shot away by wandering cowboys, but 
most of the pins were broken. off or lost, and the barrel 
of new ones which was supposed to be in town had failed 
to arrive. Here again it was a case of finding a make- 
shift in a hurry or else let the men sit around in idleness 
while their pay went on. An idea struck me and it was 
a geod one. I had one of the cowboys sharpen up a 
couple of hatchets and two of us foraged in the back yards 
of every shack in town. The odds and ends of hardwood 
we unearthed would have fitted out an old curiosity shop. 
Fragments of walnut bedsteads, broken pick handles, 
wagon spokes, worn out rocking chairs, anything that 
was made of hardwood and could be begged, borrowed or 
“lifted” was our meat and we took the whole collection 
of stuff behind the hotel and chopped out pins with our 
sharp hatchets that will probably do service for many a 
year. Of course they weren’t threaded, but we simply 
tapered them so that the insulators could be jammed down 
good and hard, and we found that the pieces of old bed- 
steads were just as good to help carry telephdne messages 
as any machine made pin. 

We had to make use of pretty nearly every makeshift 
to finish that old line, and I think we strung together 
nearly every weight of wire that is manufactured. The 
only place where we drew the line was robbing the ranch- 
ers of their barb wire to piece out. 

Those were great days, riding up and down the line 
across the simmering mesa to see that the Indians and 
cowboys were not “soldiering,” clambering up and down 
the rough sides of the mountains on a sure footed little 
cayuse and coming home to a dinner of frijoles and black 
coffee that tasted like food of the gods. 

Finally the last insulator was in place, the last length 
of wire strung (part of it from tree to tree in a_cafion 
full of cottonwoods), and then the batteries were con- 
nected up in town and we tried to get the mine. I never 
heard a pleasanter sound than the answer from the super- 
intendent’s office. It meant that. the long, hot days on 
the mesa had been put to a good purpose and that I had 
done the job and done it right. 








Construction and Maintenance Cost Record Forms. 
The Louisville Home Telephone Co. of Louisville, Ky., 
has devised and put into operation a system of record 
keeping which affords comparative data upon the most 
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frequent classes of trouble, enables one to ascertain the 
cost of each job, and compile monthly and yearly totals 
or averages. 

Any unnecessary expenditure becomes evident by study 
and comparison of the records. The figures on completed 
jobs supply a basis for accurate estimates. 

The construction department is able to determine by 
inspection of its files what classes of work are the most 
frequent, whether repairing cross-arms, putting in new 
cable, etc., and be prepared with men and stock for emerg- 
encies and the economical handling of routine work. 

There are two units in the record system. The first is 
the trouble report slip and the second item is the 
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Reverse Side of Louisville Work Report. 


order card. Every trouble call that comes into the office 
is recorded. 

The work order has blanks on both sides, as shown. 
The side of the card shown above contains a classi- 
fied list of all materials used in construction work, so that 
the pieces used may be marked off, their cost recorded and 
totaled to give the actual expenditure for material in the 
work, to which may be added the wages and time paid to 
the construction men. Each order card furnishes a requisi- 
tion for the material used and gives the exact cost of the 


work in question. 





One Way to Save Telephone Tolls. 

Now that the young man has given up his suburban home 
for the winter he has been telling his friends a telephone 
story and they have enjoyed it, says the New York Sun. 

The young man’s business is such that he was never sure 
that he could get home to dinner. It was necessary there- 


fore for him to telephone every evening to his wife to 
notify her whether or not he would stay in town, so that 
she might not be put to the trouble of getting dinner; also 
that she might sometimes run into town and have dinner 
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with him, for the suburban railroad service was good. 

As he scrutinized his weekly expenses after he took the 
suburban home he realized that there had been a jump in 
them, which could be laid only to the telephone calls. It 
was an item that annoyed him, for his income was not 
large. So he conferred with his wife as they had agreed 
they would do when they were married when a matter of 
importance bothered either of them. 

As a result of the conference—it has not been disclosed 
whether the husband or the wife was the author of the idea 
—this plan was put into effect and it worked successfully 
all summer and late into the fall. 

The husband knew every evening by 6 o'clock whether 
he could get home. The understanding with his wife was 
that if the telephone rang between five minutes to 6 
o’clock and five minutes after 6 o’clock she was not to an- 
swer it but to start the dinner going. It was the signal to 
her that he was coming home. Of course if he was not 
coming home he would telephone to her earlier and let 
her know, and then he would have to pay. 

But when the wife got the signal at the witching hour of 
6 o’clock and did not touch the telephone, central sweetly 
told him “Don’t answer,” and he said “Thank you” and 
hiked for the train, not having had to contribute a cent to 
the telephone company. 

“You’d be surprised,” says the husband in telling the 
story, “how much money I have saved that way all sum- 


mer.” 





New Independent Equipment at Point Marion, Pa. 

The following is an account of the growth of the business 
of the Independent exchange at Point Marion, Pa., as told 
by E. J. Moore in the latest number of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Independent Telephone Association News. 

In our thriving little town of Point Marion, Pa., we have 
six large glass factories that pay out monthly about $70,000. 
Our new equipment consists of an entirely rebuilt plant. 

Our telephone business has grown from the day we first 
began. We have put in new 35-ft. chestnut poles, shaved, 
stepped and painted, about 4,000 ft. of 100-pr. cable, a two- 
position switchboard, made by the North Electric Co., 
five-party selective synchromonic ringer; and a storage 
battery outfit. Efforts have been made to keep everything 
up to standard. 

We have direct lines to Uniontown, Morgantown, \it. 
Morris, and Waynesburg. Pittsburgh is reached by calling 
direct through Uniontown. We engaged the best men to 
be found for our cabling, and one of North’s best men to 
install our board. We think we have a fine up-t»-date place. 

We also operate an exchange at Greensboro, Green coun- 
ty, Fa., situated six miles below Point Marion on the 
Monongahela river, and have direct line to Carmichae!s, 
Waynesburg and Geneva. Our subscribers number abuu* 
250, including other companies’ lines that come to our 
board. 

We have at Point Marion about 300 subscribers and can 
give every business place, every doctor, and every man that 
is doing any business. We receive $16 for residence and 
$24 for business service, and can outnumber our Bell friends, 
whom we expect to give a hard tussle soon. 





Chicago Independent Equips County Building. 

The Illinois Tunnel Co. has recently completed the in- 
stallation of the automatic telephones throughout the offices 
in the county building in Chicago. Arrangements have also 
been made to utilize the building system for intercommuni- 
cating purposes. Upon the completion of the work, Peter 
Bartzen, president of the county board, formally inaugu- 
rated the service by calling Peoria and carrying on an ex- 
tended conversation. 
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Copper Stocks for December Show Decline. 

The monthly report of the Copper Products’ Association 
giving the production and consumption of copper in the 
United States in December, as compared with November, 
1911, and December, 1910, together with the stocks on hand 
at the end of each month, follows, figures in pounds: 

Dec. 1911. Nov.1911. Dec., 1910. 





Stocks previous mo.....111,785,188 134,997,642 130,389,069 
Production . 122,896,697 111,876,601 123,339,219 

Total ..234,681,885 246,874,243 253,728,288 
Dom. deliveries 65,988,474 68,039,776 43,594,018 
Exports 79,238,716 67,049,279 88,104,075 





Total consumption... .140,227,190 135,089,055 131,698,093 
Stocks remaining....... 89,454,695 111,785,188 122,030,195 


The exports of copper for the month of December proved 
to be the largest on record. In addition to the 37,430 tons 
reported cleared through Atlantic ports last month, latest 
returns of the United States Custom House show that dur- 
ing the month there were 200 tons exported from Newport 


News, 20 tons from New Orleans and 75 tons from Port 


Townsend, Wash., making the total exports last month 
from United States ports 37,725 tons. Reduced to pounds, 


exports for the month were 84,504,000 lbs., the largest on 
record and exceeding the shipments made in December, 
1907, and which was the previous high record month, by 
approximately 100,000 Ibs. The total exports for the year 
1911 aggregate 754,434,240 Ibs., or about 78,000,000 lbs. in 
excess of the 1910 shipments. 





A Motorcycle That Delivers the Goods. 
This picture may have been posed in a photographer's 


gallery, but there is no fake about it. The machine is the 
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camera just as they looked after turning in from the com- 
pletion of a line they had been building. 

3y so doing they furnished the telephone world an inter- 
esting demonstration of the capacity of a good motorcycle 
when it is handled by a man who knows how to pile on 
the load and make time. The picture is reproduced by 
courtesy of John F. Greenawalt, editor of the Mountain 
States Monitor, in which paper it originally appeared. 





Inquiries Not Answered By “Industrial Statisticians.” 

TreLEPHONY has received from its friends the 
telephone companies in all parts of the country commu- 
nications like the following: 

“We have a communication from 
ticians, 1319 Chicago avenue, Evanston, Illinois,” asking 
that we send a copy of our directory. Will you kindly 
advise us what they represent and why are they getting 
this data? An early reply will be appreciated.” In each- 
case a handwritten letter from the above named firm is 
enclosed, or a follow-up postal card. 

TELEPHONY has communicated with 
and has received no reply to its letters. 
western University and a leading bank at Evanston 
brought the reply “unknown.” The name “Industrial 
Statisticians” does not appear in the telephone book. One 
thing certain is that these interests, whoever they may 
be, have not shown TELEepHony that they are engaged in 
any legitimate service likely to benefit the Independent 
telephone industry. 


among 


“Industrial Statis- 


the address. given 
Inquiry of North- 





Petroleum Company Makes Quick Installation. 

The story of a record .breaking telephone installation 
made by the Petroleum Telephone Co., of Oil City, Pa., is 
told in the current number of the Western Pennsylvania In- 
dependent Telephone Association News as 
follows: 

The United Natural Gas Co. was one of 
the many sufferers through the dissolution 
of the Standard Oil Co. It had a working 
agreement with the National Transit Co., 
agreement with the National Transit Co., by 
which it used the telegraph and telephone 
lines in common with the oil company and 
with the organization it was compelled to in- 
stall a new system. The gas company owns 
its own telegraph lines and at 9 o’clock Fri- 
day morning had a new telephone system 
also. 

This was installed by W. S. Paca, man- 
ager of the Petroleum Telephone Com- 
pany, and the work was done in remark- 
ably brief time. At noon Monday he re- 
ceived orders for a private branch switch- 
board with telephones to all the gas offices 
in the building, field lines to the pumping 
stations, to the trunk lines and to the main 
line of the Petroleum Telephone Co. He 
was given the contract with the under- 
standing that the work would be completed 
by Friday, December 15. The switchboard 





Who Says a Motorcycle Won’t Carry a Gang? 


one regularly used by Carl E. Garrett, wire chief of the 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Cripple 
Creek, Colo., who is shown on the job and the machine in 
the middle of the picture. Mr. Garrett’s two companions, 
Elmer Weakley and John Welch, had been out with him 
carrying the load shown in the picture. On their return 
trip from McPhee’s Dairy, three-quarters of a mile out of 
Cripple Creek, the photographer got them in front of his 


and necessary telephone instruments were 
ordered from Rochester, N. Y., by long 
distance telephone and came to Oil City by 
express, making a first-class delivery record. 

From the time the order was received until the work 
was complete and the work accepted by the gas company 
was three and one-half days. The contract called for 14 
telephone instruments in the office building, three lines to 
gas stations and one trunk line. 

Such occurrences as this give an Independent telephone com- 
pany a prestige with the public that is worth having. 





Cases and Discussions Concerning Public Relations 


This Department Has Been Established as a Regular Weekly Review of Proceedings Before Courts, Commissions 
or Civic Bodies—Communications Relating to This Branch of Work are Invited from All 
Persons Interested in Past Cases, or Those to be Heard in the Future 


A Texas Physical Connection Case. 

The city council of Childress, Texas, ordered physical con- 
nection made between lines of the Paducah Telephone Co., 
(Independent) and the Southwestern Telegraph and Telephone 
Co., (Bell). The council, in making the order, required the 
Paducah company to pay the Southwestern five cents for each 
local connection and a switching fee of two and one-half cents 
for each inward or outward toll call, the plant changes for 
the connections to be made at the expense of the Paducah 
company. 

The case was taken into the district of Childress 
County and an order there entered upholding the demand of 
the city council. The Southwestern company has given notice 
of an appeal and it is not unlikely that the whole matttr will 
be tried out, including the constitutionality of the Texas statute, 
three years old, upon which the action of the Council was 
based. 


court 





New York Commission Discusses Telephones. 

In the fifth annual report of the Public Service Commis- 
sion, Second District, recently submitted to the New York 
state legislature as an interesting summary of the work 
of the commission with respect to the operations of teie- 
phone companies in the state for the year 1911 as follows: 

The jurisdiction of the commission was extended in Sep- 
tember, 1910, to telegraph and telephone corporations, and 
the work of supervision of these corporations is now fully 
erganized. As a result of inspection by commission em- 
ployees, a vast number of defects in operating efficiency 
and methods, as well as of equipment, lines and apparatus, 
lias been found in telephone plants. During the year, 424 
central offices serving 372,860 sub-stations have been in- 
spected. The commission during the year completed its 


investigation of the Interborough toll rates in the city of’° 


New York, and made an order reducing the rates between 
New York and Brooklyn from 10 to 5 cents. This in- 
cluded a general readjustment of toll rates within the city, 
and also brought about a change of rates between the Bor- 
ough of Marhattan and points in New Jersey served by 
the company. 

Attention is called to the exemption of telephone com- 
panies having property of less than $10,000 in value which 
do not come within the jurisdiction of the commission. The 
commission has no power to make an examination of the 
property of a company which claims to be without its 
jurisdiction, and it is possible for companies to organize 
with less than $10,000 of stock and obtain a foothold in com- 
munities without any regulation or supervision whatever 
by the conimission, and thereby defeat the real purpose of 
telephone regulation. 

The commission says, in their annual report, that beyond 
question there are several hundred telephone corporations 
within the state which should not be subject to the super- 
vision and jurisdiction of the commission, but the commis- 
sion should have sufficient power to ascertain its jurisdic- 
tion and to close the door to those evils which will in 
time inevitably spring up from the legal permission to 
authorize companies with less than $10,000 of property 
which will ultimately acquire property above the jurisdic- 
tional point without knowledge or authorization of the 
commission. 

Further attention is called to the fact that under the 


law as it stands the stock of one telephone corporation can 
be purchased by another without application to or author- 
ization by the commission, or local plants can be trans- 
ferred in the same manner. Companies in most cases can 
be consolidated or merged in precisely the same manner 
as before telephone companies were placed under the 
jurisdiction of the commission. 

Attention is also called to the tendency to consolidation 
among telephone companies of importance and it is clearly 
apparent that the New York Telephone Co. will sooner or 
later absorb all of the so called Bell companies existing 
in the state; and that in the western part of the state the 
Federal company is assuming the same policy with its 
subsidiary and affiliated corporations. The legislature is 
asked to note that if any evil is in this policy, measures 
to correct the same should be taken. 

The commission has before it a number of complaints as 
to increase in telephone rates. Hearings have not been ap- 
pointed upon these complaints for the reason that the com- 
mission has decided to select two or three of the typical 
cases which cover all of the points involved and upon which 
determinations will practically settle the remaining cases. 
Before taking up these cases the commission is conducting 
a thorough examination into all the elements which go to 
make up such rates. Telephone rates present some com- 
plications not arising in other classes of public service, and 
therefore the commission feels that it is of extreme im- 
portance that a substantial groundwork be constructed for 
the determination of rate cases. 


Pennsylvania Commission Finds Exchange Best Rate Unit. 

The Pennsylvania State Railroad Commission declares in 
its annual report for the year 1911 that it does not believe 
regulation of telephone rates by act of legislature to be 
feasible. 

The Pennsylvania commission is composed of Nathaniel 
Ewing of Uniontown, who was a United States judge for 
many years before he was appointed commissioner in 1908; 
Charles N. Manr, of Philadelphia, for many years deputy 
prothonotary of the Philadelphia courts, and Milton J. 
Brecht of Lancaster, who has been superintendent of the 
Lancaster county schools for twenty years before he be- 
came railroad commissioner a year ago. Mr. Brecht suc- 
ceeds John Y. Boyd, a Harrisburg business man, who de- 
clined reappointment at the end of his first term. 

The Pennsylvania commission can only recommend and 
has no way of enforcing recommendations against any class 
of common carrier except by involved legal procedure 
through the State attorney general’s devartment. It is proba- 
ble that the next legislature, in 1913, will supersede this 
commission with a more comprehensive and more powerful 
public utilities commission. 

The commission, in the annual report it has just sent to 
Governor John K. Tener, states that.no telephone recom- 
mendation it has made has been ignored, that big trunk 
lines are voluntarily adjusting their rates to meet condi- 
tions and that the Pennsylvania commission’s policy of deal- 
ing with each complaint from its own local standpoint is the 
proper one. It bases these conclusions on the cases it has 
adjusted and also on the fact that the rate question in 
telephony is peculiarly different from rate questions with 
other common carriers. 
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A suggestion the commission does make is that, perhaps, 
it would be well to have legislation for telephone companies 
prohibiting those companies from making a greater charge 
for a short than for a longer message over the same line 
in the same direction, this prohibition now applying to 
canals and railroads under the constitution and statutes. 

The Pennsylvania State Railroad Commission has been 
making a special study of telephonic matters ever since 
1909 when the legislature directed that such a study be made. 
No direct report of such investigations has been made. 

The report of the commission for the year 1911 says of 
telephone matters: 

“After much consideration the only practicable way which 
the Commission could see of determining the reasonableness 
of local rates was on the unit or local exchange basis, and 
thus taking up each case as it arose and making an analysis 
of the conditions of the service within the limits of the 
particular exchange or locality in which the complaint orig- 
inated. This plan has been productive of apparently satis- 
factory results, as is evidenced by the expressions of appre- 
ciation received from the complainants, as well as by the in- 
creased number of complaints from other localities. 

“Convincing proof of the efficacy of this method of ap- 
proaching this subject is the changed policy of the tele- 
phone companies, conspicuously the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania and the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., whose rates and tolls have, during the past year, under- 
gone an entire revision and alteration, with the purpose in 
view of effecting uniformity in rates and tolls upon a fixed 
basis of operating cost for each exchange or district group- 
ing or classifying the exchanges or districts according to 
similarity of construction, operating conditions and quality 
of service demanded. The difficulty of effecting this is ap- 
parent for the reason that it is hard to determine the exact 
cost of plant and maintenance of any given exchange or dis- 
trict as a unit, unconnected and unassociated with every 
other unit, each being so essentially a part of the whole, and 
each presenting its own particular characteristics. It is 
necessary in the attempt to regulate these rates to make 
haste slowly, so that an accurate and equitable basis of rates 
may be arrived at, which can only be accomplished, it may 
be, after repeated efforts. 

“The attempt at equalization which has been made by 
these companies is a commendable effort in the right direc- 
tion and, if persisted in, will eventually result in the object 
sought being attained. The Commission is, therefore, of 
the opinion that the fixing of telephone rates and tolls by 
legislative enactment is not, at present, at least, feasible, 
owing to the peculiar conditions presented by that business; 
and because such rates can best be adjusted to the equities 
of the situation by careful study of the conditions pre- 
sented in each locality. 

“Two unusual cases of discrimination upon this. subject 
passed upon by this Commission were filed by the Johns- 
town Telephone Company and the Petroleum Telephone 
Company against the Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania alleging discrimination by granting a period of 
free service to new subscribers.” The recommendation of 
the Commission was that the practices be discontinued. 
The Bell company complied. 





Nickel-First Service Question in Chicago. 

At the Jan. 22 meeting of the Chicago city council Ald. 
A. J. Cermak introduced an amendment to the telephone 
ordinance prohibiting the use of the “nickel-first” instru- 
ments. 

Ald. Charles Twigg introduced another which will 
prohibit them except when subscribers request them in 
writing. Both amendments were referred to the committee 
on gas, oil and electric light, to be considered Thursday. 
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Ald. Bergen introduced a resolution asking the mayor to ap- 
point a committee of three aldermen to investigate the de- 
grees of approval or opposition to the “nickel-first” tele- 
phones in the districts where they have been installed. 
The resolution was referred to the gas, oil, and electric 
light committee. 

The mayor vetoed the two orders passed last week di- 
recting the Chicago Telephone Co. to stop installing the 
“nickel-first” instruments and the removal of those already 
installed, as the council is legally required to regulate tele- 
phone service by ordinance, and not by orders. The orders 
were referred back to the committee. 

Ald. Jacob A. Hey had an order passed directing the 
health committee to have prepared an ordinance providing 
proper ventilation of public telephone booths. Ald. A. J. 
Fisher had passed an order directing the corporation coun- 
sel to prepare an ordinance which will require telephone 
company inspectors to wear a uniform and badge. 





Trenton, N. J., Demands Service Interchange. 

A petition signed by many business men of Trenton, 
N. J., presented to the Board of Utility Commissioners on 
Jan. 11, asks for a reduction in the charge made for serv- 
ice by the Bell telephone system. The petition complains 
of the poor service and asks that the Bell company and 
the Interstate Telephone Co. be forced to make physical 
connection between their systems and interchange service. 

The “Universal Idea” and the methods of educating 
the public to its importance come in for the following com- 
ments in the petition: 

“The claim is made that long distance does not pay, and 
adds to the cost of local service. This, if true, should not 
be saddled upon those who reap none of the benefits. 

“In the rural districts, the farmers are frequently re- 
quired by the telephone companies to furnish the poles 
when necessary to run from the main line to their houses, 
etc., the charges are from one to two dollars per month, 
the service ranging over several miles of rural districts 
and villages. These lines are claimed to be conducted at 
It seems ridiculous to think of a corporation be- 
ing engaged in a philanthropic telephone extension at a 
loss, and this thought may also apply equally to the long 
distance service.” 





Bell Company Removes Telephones at Victor, N. Y. 

Patrons of the New York Telephone Co. (Bell), at Victor, 
N. Y., accompanied a request for better treatment by orders 
to remove the telephones if the desired concessions were 
not granted. It is now reported that the company is busy 
taking out telephones, and will lose as many as 200 sub- 
scribers. 





Railway Commissioners to Have an Official Organ. 

The National Association of Railway: Commissioners is to 
have an official organ which will carry monthly a resume of 
rulings, regulations and decisions of the state and federal 
transportation regulatory bodies. The work of preparation 
and publication is intrusted to The Traffic Service Pureau of 
Washington and Chicago. The commissioners’ journal will be 
known as “Public Service Regulation.” The first number 
appeared this week. 


M. & K. Asks for Injunction at St. Joseph. 

The Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. filed a petition in 
the federal court, asking a temporary order restraining the 
city of St. Joseph, Mo., from enforcing a reduced scale of 
telephone rentals promulgated by the city public utilities 
commission several weeks ago, to be effective Feb. 1. 











Annual Convention of Northwestern Cedarmens Ass n. 


Pole Producers Meet at Minneapolis and Discuss Problems of their Business—Predict Brisk Trade and Healthy 


Conditions of Pole Using Industry in 


1912—Leaders in the Trade Speak 


on Variety of Topics During Busy Sessions 


The Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association met for its 16th 
annual convention at Minneapolis, this week. 

President Partridge in his annual address recommended that 
the Association should again take up the matter of allow- 
ance made by railroads for stakes and supports. At present 
the cost of material for stakes and wiring is $2 per car, the 
labor cost must be added to this, and the weight of stakes is 
not far from 1,200 pounds. 


Thomas Pierpont Bradley, New President of Cedarmen. 

T. P. Bradley, generally hailed as “Tom,” is one of the best 
Youthful in appearance, 
enthusiasm and energy, his exceptional experience and ability 
rapidly have made him popular and successful in his various 
undertakings. 
of the ladder, he 


known men in the telephone trade. 


Over 16 years ago he began at the lowest rungs 
has climbed _ steadily. Not only is 


lumbering hereditary in 





Regarding the outlook 
for 1912, Mr. Partridge 
said: 

“It is a gratifying and 
favorable business omen 
for the year 1912 that 
confidence is the key note 
of all expressed opinion of 
our big factors in “big 
heavy financial 
interests and real captains 
of industry. We are on the 
up-grade to a period of 
improved condi- 
tions. 

Secretary McKinney in 


business,” 


business 


his annual report stated 
that the Association start- 
ed the year 1912 with 
practically the same 
amount of stock on hand 
as January 1, 1911. “Our 
figures show that there 


are 118,435 less poles from 
16 feet up on hand than 
on January 1, 1911, and 
only about 44,000 less from 
20 foot up.” 

L. L. Hill reported that 
the legislative committee 
recommended a continua: 
tion of efforts to secure 
a better insurance law in 
Minnesota. 

E. L. Clark, Chairman 
of the Insurance Commit- 
tee, offered a plan for in- 
ter-insurance and Robert 








Mr. case but 
apparently contagious, for 
his grandfather and fath- 
er were engaged in that 
line of work before him, 
while his two 


Bradley’s 


younger 
brothers now are associat- 
ed with him in the Du- 
luth Log Company and the 
Bradley Timber & Railway 
Supply Mr. 
Bradley’s position as sec- 
retary and general 


Company. 


man- 


ager of these important 
and prosperous companies 
has been earned by dint 
of hard work, long hours 
and attention to 
details. For many years he 
has been recognized as a 


leader in the pole-produc- 


earnest 


ing trade and as such he 


became well known 
throughout the telephone 


industry. In spite of his 
close application to busi- 
Mr. Bradley has a 
proper regard for the so- 
cial side of life and will 
be found on the books as 
a high-up Mason and Elk, 
as well as a member of 
the Duluth Commercial 
Club and the Duluth Boat 
and Yacht Club. He was 
married in 1904 to a 
daughter of John T. 
Black and is the head of 


ness, 








H. Ross of Chicago, ad- 


T. P. Bradley, President, 


dressed the Association on 
the plan. Forty-two members agreed to give consideration to 
it and appointed a.committee to work it out. 

A new member admitted to the Association during the 
year was the St. Croix Pine & Cedar Co. of Blackduck, Minn. 

Among those participating in the discussions were: T. H. 
Partridge, E. L. Clark, M. H. Schussler, C. H. Worcester, 
A. D. McIntyre, Joseph Naugle, A. T. Naugle, M. K. Bis- 
sell, William Patch, L. A. Furlong, T. P. Bradley, H. W. 
Reade, Robert H. Ross, Joseph Maloney, W. C. Moss, M. S. 
Sperry, H. H. Schussler. 

Officers elected were: President, Thomas P. Bradley; vice- 
president, W. C. Moss; treasurer, W. B. Thomas. L. A. Page 
and M. K. Bissell were elected directors. 

At the annual banquet Tuesday evening, about forty mem- 
bers and guests were present. 


Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association. 


an interesting family At 
convention times, Mr. 
Bradley always proves one of the best workers and best mix- 
attendance. From all of which, it may 
judged that the Cedarmen have chosen a representative man 
for their president and one who may be depended upon to 
perform his duties promptly and well. Therefore, mutual 
congratulations; likewise TELEPHONY’s best wishes for a 
successful administration. 


ers in readily be 








At the official table at the head of the room were seated 
the officers and directors of the organization, while the rest 
in attendance were at the small tables. The entertainment 
consisted chiefly of parodies on popular songs, written for 
the occasion, the singing being lead by Billy D. Black’s Hap- 
py Land Serenaders, and a few fancy dancing stunts by vol- 
unteers. Like other cedarmen’s banquets it was a highly en- 
joyable affair, with good fellowship as its motive. 
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Minnesota Independents Urge Physical Connection Law 


Annual Convention Goes on Record in Favor of State Supervision, Under a Proper Law, Providing for 
Interchange of Service, and Preventing Discrimination—Association will Urge Passage of Sound 


Law Before Next Legislature—Denounce 


The Minnesota Independent Telephone Association held 


its regular annual meeting at the Ryan Hotel, St. Paul, 
on January 23. In his annual address President Clark 


said in part: 

“The general movement of Independent telephone men 
toward the idea of control with compulsory 
physical connection has been gaining ground. 

“For taxation a telephone plant favorably situated is a 
thing of value, one not so situated is not a thing of any 
considerable value and there are all degrees in telephone 
companies from good to bad in the superlative. There are 
companies in our state that claim they are making 15 per 
cent per annum. An analysis of their statements and their 
trial balances places a question on that rate and we doubt 
there is any company making such rate that is taking 
proper notice of depreciation and maintenance. 

“It is not right for a public utility to charge more in one 
community to make up for a loss in another. Competition 
has been responsible for a large part of the development in 
the telephone field. Thousands more telephones are in use 
today in Minnesota than there would have been without 
competition.” 

In regard to the last year’s telephone bill, Mr. Clark said: 
“After much consultation and some compromised views on 
the part of each, we found champions in the legislature, to 
what was known as the Association bill, which had the 
direct backing of over one-half of the Independent tele- 
phone interests in the state, included at the last Tri-state, 
and only the active opposition of the Bell interests and 
some small interests, dominated or fooled into it. 


Mr. Clark closed his address with the statement that “the 
Association stands for a physical connection law under 
state commission form of supervision. We are particularly 
in earnest that there should be no discrimination on the 
part of any of the companies as regards their patrons in the 
same locality, and more particularly anxious that a law should 
stop the utterly unjust conditions existing in many parts 
of our state where the competition of the Bell people 
against the Independent is practically worse than Standard 
Oil methods.” 


commission 


Some of the important matters discussed by the conven- 
tion were: 


connection betwee. 
telephone 


compel physical 
companies and the Bell 


A state law to 
the Independent 
system. ; ; 

Rates and service of all telephone concerns in the 
state to he regulated by a state telephone commis- 
sion, 

The Bell system companies to be forced to a more 
comprehensive system of accounting so that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall have information 
enough to enable it properly to regulate rates. 

A system of interline communication by which any 
telephone subscriber in the state may be able to talk 
with a patron of any other company with the payment 
of a proper toll. 

Manford Savage, of Champaign, IIl., president of the 
National Independent Telephone Association, who was the 
principal speaker, said efforts along the line of physical 
connection and state control had been made in many states, 
and were approved by local telephone companies. 

The officers elected late in the session of the Minnesota 
convention were as follows: President, Lucius F. Clark, 
Bellingham; vice-president, W. S. Clay, Hutchinson; sec- 
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Unfair Competitive Methods 


ond vice-president, Geo. Ocoback, Norwood; secretary, A. 
C. Buck, Arlington; treasurer, P. M. Fergueson, Mankato. 

Those in attendance were: Jay Greaves, secretary and 
treasurer, McLeod County Telephone Co., Glencoe; Edwin 
B. Greaves, McLeod County Telephone Co., Glencoe; C. E. 
Freeman, president, Franklin Local & Rural Telephone Co., 
Franklin; Geo. L. Sterns, Tri-State T. & T. Co., Thief 
River Falls; Geo. W. Obocock, Norwood Young Am. Tele- 


. phone Co., Norwood; Wm. Wohlhules, Tri-State T. & T. 
Co., Albert Lea; G. A. Schmitz, Stewart; J. E. Vanstrom, 
secretary and treasurer, Chicago City Telephone Co., Chi- 


cago City; D. D. Turner, manager, Northfield Telenhone 
Co., Northfield; E. ¢. Kast, Tri-state T..& T. Co., Merriam 
Park; L. RK. Dexbary,: Tri-State T. & T. Co., St. Paul; 
B. M. Dun, Farmers & Citizens Mutual Telephone Co., 
Springfield; Olin Grundall, Bellingham Telephone Co., Elk 
River; E. B. Ruh, manager, Star Telephone-Co., Farming- 
ton; V. S. Neill, secretary, Red Wing Telephone Co., Red 
Wing; C. L. Scofield, president, Swift County Telephone 
Co., Benson; F. W. Scofield, manager, Canon Falls; John 
Holeck, Brushvale Farmers Telephone Co., Brushvale; Man- 
ford Savage, president, National Independent Telephone 
Association, Champaign, IIl.; Lucius F. Clark, president 
Bellingham Telephone Co., Bellingham; W. S. Clay, man- 
ager, Hutchinson Telephone Exchange Co., Hutchinson; 
A. M. Severson, engineer, Monson Automatic Telephone 
Co., North St. Paul; D. M. Neill, president Red Wing Tele- 
phone Co., Red Wing; G. M. Dwelle, Sr., manager, Dwelle 
Telephone Co., Lake City; D. R. Savage, Windon Mutual 
Telephone Co., Windon; Jas. A. Carey, secretary and man- 
ager, Greenwood Prairie Telephone Co., Plainview; A. J. 
McCulloch, manager, Zenith Telephone Co., Duluth; P. M. 
Furguson, manager, Mankato Citizens Telephone Co., 
Mankato; W. T. Mallison, secretary and manager, Rice 
County Rural Telephone Co., Faribault; J. A. Upson, man- 
ager, Blue Earth County Telephone Co., Lake Crystal; C. 
B. Randall, manager, Stevens County Telephone Co., Mor- 
ris; S. A. Vopatek, New Prague Telephone Co., New 
Prague; A. C. Buck, manager, Farmers & Merchants Tele- 
phone Co., Arlington; John L. Gulden, Interstate T. & T. 
Co., Austin; A. H. Evarts, secretary, West Concord Far. 
Telephone Co., West Concord; W. E. Leasman, manager, 
Madison Telephone Co., Madison; B. J. Robertson, man- 
ager, Lyle Telephone Co., Lyle; H. F. Luders, secretary, 
Norwood-Young Amer. Telephone Co., Norwood; Lake 
Pepin Telephone Co., Lake City; H. B. McMeal, president 
Telephony Publishing Co., Chicago. 

The following manufacturing companies were repre- 
sented at the convention: Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., Chicago, by R. H. Coyne, Wisconsin representative ; 
E. G. Lawrence, Minnesota-representative, and G. N. Joy, 
Chicago; Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Co., 
by F. K. Cannon, Northwestern representative at Minne- 
apolis, and E. A. Reinke, sales engineer, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Frank B. Cook, Chicago, by J. M. Moore and John F. 
Tompkins; American Electric Co., by Eugene L. Brown; 
American Cross Arm Co., by George Meyers; Dean Electric 
Co., by W. S. Williams, Northwestern repersentative at St. 
Paul; St. Paul Electric Co., by President B. B. Downs, S. B. 
Howarth, A. R. Rhineberger, B. O. Hornton, V. W. Eaton 
and E. R. Smith; Northwestern Electrical Equipment Co., by 
A. J. Anderson, H. W. Wyatt and E. D. Vayo; Pyrene Co., 
of Illinois, by W. C. Atkins. 








Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


Comments on That Tool Wagon Editorial. 
You hit a nail on the head in your editorial of January 


13 entitled “Stowing Tools in the Wagon.” But it is on 
the outgoing rather than the incoming trip that the time is 
lost. Recently I made some careful observations on my 
own account. When starting out to work, eleven minutes 
was the time used for getting the tools, etc., from the shop 
to the wagon, by the same crew that transferred the same 
outfit from the wagon to the shop in one minute and ten 
seconds in the evening. 

Your remarks about drilling the proper sequence of mo- 
tions in the new soldier is most timely. I have found that 
the old soldiers will not learn these new tricks. Get rid of 
the old soldiers, a whole crew at a time. But before doing 
this make sure that you are fully prepared to drill into 
their successors the proper sequence of motions. I am 
confident that many crews of linemen waste more than 
40 per cent. of the time they are paid for. 

Is there a manager of any company, large or small, who 
has not been told by his patrons of many instances where 
his linemen have wasted the time of the company as de- 
liberately and as effectually and as seriously as though they 
had tapped the company’s cash box? 

Really this is a much more serious matter than the aver- 
age manager thinks. One feature of its seriousness is the 
impression which it creates among the patrons—the impres- 
sion that there must be an unusually fat treasury behind 
so much loafing—the impression that these leaks should be 
stopped and rates correspondingly reduced. 

“Young Timer.” 


Test Points on Country Lines. 

I saw in TELEPHONY of Dec. 10 a letter from Mr. Stewart 
in regard to a new style of test connection. For years, while 
building lines in the country, I have practiced dead- 
ending just below the groove, at the pole nearest to every 
house, making a large loop that can be slipped off, and 
leaving about a foot of wire. The line starts on again 
with another large loop in the groove and extra wire. |! 
pass the extra wire down, and then up through the big 
loops, twist the ends a little, solder the tips together, and 
press them down under the line. 

Some of the advantages of this method are: 

Can be easily seen by the lineman. 

Easy to cut in a new transposition if desired. 

Nice for catching rubbernecks by simply disconnecting 























Simple Test Station for Rural Line. 


the drop wires, which should always be connected to the 
twisted ends, and calling with a test set to hear the sub- 
scriber take down the telephone. 

Handy for taking up slack. 
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Should a glass be broken it is easily replaced by pulling 
up the line with the blocks and simply lifting the loops up 
to put on the glass, and dropping the loops back again. 

Double grooved glasses are nice if you have them along, 
but the ordinary pony glass is just as good. 

Arcata, Cal. J. H. Blake, 

Proprietor Blake Independent Telephone System. 





Graphic Showing of Progress in Operating. 

A year’s record of advance in telephone service is shown 
by a glance at the drawing here given. The original ap- 
peared at the head of a bulletin of the Topeka Independent 
Telephone Co., signed by W. E. A. Nottorf. 

This is a typical example of the sort of illustrative mat- 
ter which is being used to advantage by department heads 
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Encouraging Head of Topeka New Year’s Bulletin. 


in presenting data to their associates. The lesson that is 
made clear at a glance is learned in an instant. Why 
take a page of words to make a hazy impression on an 
operator’s mind, when the whole thing can be made cleai 
by a quarter-page picture? 





Long Distance Talk Over Mixed Conductors. 

Mr. Henke’s article regarding good talks over barbed 
wire is pretty good, but we think we have one better. 
Gen. Snyman of Los Alamos, New Mexico, while visiting 
here wished to talk to his family. We put up the connec- 
tion, and the talk was good. He called me later and com- 
plimented me upon the remarkable service. 

The talk was over seven miles of barbed wire fence, 
13 miles of rural line, 20 miles of No. 10 iron toll line, 
and 470 miles of copper. 

We opened our exchange here about 18 months ago with 
30 telephones. We now have 112 and will have to spend 
about $1,500 on new construction this spring to take care 
of the new contracts on hand. 

D. E. Jeffery, Manager. 


Anthony, N. M Valley Telephone Co. 





Testing Switch Banks for Reverses and Opens. 

The banks of automatic switches form the beginning of 
the system of trunk lines which is so important in the opera- 
tion of the automatic exchange. It is essential that the 
wiring should be correctly done, for errors sometimes cause 
considerable trouble before their location can be deter- 
mined. The following test has been in use and is easily 
made: 


The set of banks should first be tested for crosses. This 
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can be done by means of a buzzer and a few dry cells as 
shown in Fig. 1. Only a few contacts of three banks are 
drawn out. Keeping the buzzer wire on the first contact of 
the top row, touch the battery wire to all the other con- 


tacts in the same row and other rows. Then move the 





BANK WIRES 






BUZZER 











Fiy. 1. Testing Banks for Crosses. 


buzzer wire to the second contact in the top row and test it 
against all the contacts to its right in the same row and all 
the rows below. When a row has been finished, it is neces- 
sary to test only against the rows below it. 

‘ig. 2 shows the connections for testing opens and re- 
versed wires. The shaft wipers are the most convenient 
means for connecting to the bank contacts, especially since 
in testing out a complete set of switches it is necessary to 
shift from contact to contact somewhat rapidly. The line 
wipers of switch No. 1 are wired to dry cells Bz From the 
private wiper another battery of dry cells, B:, is con- 


nected to a buzzer. The test line is then carried along to 
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Fig. 2. Testing for Reversed Wires and Breaks. 


switch is.to be tested. Begin with the next 
switch, No. 2. Connect the private wiper to the upper or 
negative line wiper. Attach the test line to the plus wiper. 
Step the wipers of switch No. 1 up onto contacts 11 (one 
up and one in). Do the same with switch No. 2. If the 
wires are O. K. the buzzer will sound loudly. If there is a 
break, there will be no sound. It will be seen that this con- 
nection sends current through all three wires between the 
two switches, so that a break in any of them will be ef- 
fective in opening the buzzer circuit. Then step both 
switches to the next contacts on the same level, and notice 


whatever 
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Fig. 3. Test for Locating a Reversed Pair. 


again. In this way continue until you have covered the en- 
tire bank. Then do the same thing to switch No. 3, and so 
on through the shelf. 

The result of a pair of line wires reversed is shown in 
Fig. 3. The reversal causes battery Bz to oppose B:. The 
latter should be just enough stronger than the former to 
make the buzzer sound weakly. This gives the indication 
of reversal, which is different from an open circuit. 

If a break is indicated between two switch banks, it may 
be any one of the three wires. To determine which one 
it is, take a short wire and connect the corresponding con- 
tacts on the last two switches tested. When you get across 
the break, the buzzer will sound as usual. 

Chicago, III. Arthur Bessey Smith. 
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What it Costs to Set a 20-ft. Pole. 

I have kept a pretty accurate record of quite a few 
things in line building that some telephone men would 
not think of much importance, and:one of them is how 
much it costs to set poles on rural lines after the holes 
are dug. 

I find that a crew of four men and one team are neces- 
sary for the best and cheapest work. Their pay as follows: 
2.50 per day 
3.00 per day 
2.00 per day 
3.50 per day 
1.25 per day 


RN ON sinks ka Baw aie wel OB Reiw law egiereresiacerde 


Bn 
TWO sround Men at.i oo. cccccccccscccsscesen 


Total per day $12.25 

Allow one hour each night and morning for going to 
and from the job and one hour for dinner. 

During six hours of the day, that is, from eight until 
eleven, and from one until four, the crew will keep up a 
pretty even gait of fourteen poles per hour. During the 
other two hours they will unconsciously slack up a little, 
so that the average for the day will be thirteen poles per 
This includes nailing on two brackets and tamping 
Setting thirteen poles per hour for eight 
(eleven and 


hour. 
in the -pole. 
hours will cost with the above crew, $.1175 
three-fourths cents) each. 

Hutchinson, Minn. W. 


—s 


Switching Rates for Rural Lines in Nebraska. 

A short time ago the Railroad Commission of Nebraska 
granted the Crawford Telephone Co., of Crawford, permis- 
sion to increase its farm switching rates. This puts an 
end to a long period of disturbances of the kind familiar 
to all who ‘have had to deal with certain phases of the 
mutual telephone business. Through the courtesy of Eben 
D. Warner, general manager of the Crawford Telephone 
Co., TELEPHONY is able to present the following general 
history of the rural telephone situation in that locality: 

Six years ago the farmers were not willing to pay a 
switching charge of 50 cents per month, and offered the 
Crawford Telephone Co. 10 cents per month. This the com- 
pany could not accept but, rather than have competition 
offered them a rate to start in at 25 cents per month. This 
they would not accept and as a result secured a franchise, 
as the business men were afraid to turn them down, and 
send more business to the mail order houses. The farmers 
afterwards got these same business men to put up $75 cold 
cash for stock, and later extra assessments so that in the 
end they were out more than $100. But they had been 
unable to say no to start with, and later they could not 
offend the farmers by not giving them support. 

The first month they charged 10 cents per month, then 
had to raise at once to 50 cents per month. But then they 
claimed they had the satisfaction of paying it to their 
company. But somehow they could not make ends meet, 
and bills and expense accumulated and they were com- 
pelled to increase the rate to $1 per month. Then their 
members began to complain bitterly, as the lines were not 
kept up, and still they could not meet expenses, so finally 
the last year they ran their exchange it cost every member 
on the exchange, both in town and country, $1.50 per month 
and the farmers had to repair their own lines and furnish 
their own batteries. 

Remember that they owned their own exchange in town 
and in the country, each having an investment of not less 
than $75 in stock and more than $25 in special assess- 
ments. 

All this time the Crawford company continued giving 
good service, and in order to get some of the farmer busi- 


S.. Clay. 
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ness made a switching rate of 25 cents per month, and got 
about 108 farmers. The farmers’ company had 136 farmers 
in the country and their telephones in town dwindled down 
till they had less than a dozen, while the Crawford com- 
pany had 300 in town besides the 108 farmers. 

When they sold their town exchange the farmers did not 
have enough money to clear the indebtedness and are 
making an assessment to clear up the debts. 

Before buying out the farmers’ system the Crawford com- 
pany got all to agree to pay 50 cents per month or $5 per 
year when paid in advance for a year. Under the new 
rate the officers of the line are required to pay in for all 
members on the line. “Now,” says Mr. Warner, “the Craw- 
ford exchange gives service to over 500 telephones, and we 
have a Kellogg common battery service that cannot be 
beaten anywhere. We are at the present time putting 90 
miles of our toll system in copper and added two small 
exchanges, Whitney and Belmont, to the system last 
month. The Crawford and Chadron systems are _ both 
owned and operated by the same parties and embrace over 
250 miles of long distance lines. 





Wire Inspection Service Unified. 

On November 15, 1911, and after several conferences 
between representatives of Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
rubber-covered wire manufacturers, an agreement was 
reached for the re-establishment, after January 1, 1912, of a 
single label factory inspection service, operating under the 
new 1911 National Electric Code specifications. A _ state- 
ment issued by Hugh T. Wreaks, secretary of the Wire 
Inspection Bureau, is as follows: 

This service represents a merger of the Wire Inspec- 
tion bureau service on National Electric Code rubber-cov- 
ered wire with that of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc.., 
and will be under the direct operating control of the latter 
organization, and is based on specifications and procedure 
representing the best thought of the underwriters and the 
rubber-covered wire manufacturers. 

The procedure under this service is not only very thor- 
ough at factory, but also contains a rigid follow-up system 
in the field, and can hardly fail to be much more produc- 
tive of results than anything in this line which has so far 
obtained. ° 

Manufacturers are ready to make up this new Code 1911 
wire and there need be no fear but what ample quantities 
will be furnished to supply any requirements. 

The new service is a logical sequence to the original Wire 
Inspection Bureau service started in 1905, and represents 
the experience gained during the last several years by prac- 
tically all parties at interest. It has for its object to pre- 
vent the introduction and use of any wire inferior to the 
standard of the National Board of Fire Underwriters’ new 
1911 rubber-covered wire specifications; this to prevent as 
far as possible the further use of wire with defective rub- 
ber insulation. 

Wire meeting the new specifications, as evidenced by 
inspection and tests, will bear stamps of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., varying from 100’ to 1,000’ and similar 
to those now in use. 

The majority of rubber-covered wire manufacturers have 
agreed that on and after January 1, 1912, all new National 
Electric Code rubber-covered wire manufactured by their 
companies will be duly tested under the new specifications, 
and will bear the identification label of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., as evidence of its conformance to these 
specifications. It is understood that a reasonable time will 
be allowed after this date for the disposal of old code wire 
not bearing this stamp of approval and representing bona 
fide stock or contracts placed or taken prior to January 1, 
1912. 
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This with the assumption that such stock or contracts 
of old code wire will be entirely disposed of by July 1, 1912, 
and that after such later date only the new specification 1911 
wire will be accepted as the code wire by those authorities 
having jurisdiction. 


Time-Signals by Telephone. 

A mechanism has been attached to the time-clock at the 
Hamburg observatory by which the exact official time is 
transmitted to the telephone system of the city. From the 
55th to the 60th second of each minute the apparatus trans- 
mits a musical signal, which is followed by a phonographic 
announcement of the exact minute. he signals are trans- 
mitted by special wire to the headquarters of the telephone 
system, and thence to each local exchange. Any telephone 
subscriber who wishes to get the exact time asks for the 
time connection at his exchange, and listens for the phono- 
graphic announcement. 








New Type of Push Guy on Rural Line. 
[ send you herewith photograph of a type of push guy 
that I have seldom seen. It was in use by a farmers’ 
mutual company. You will notice in the left of the pic- 





A Telephonic Problem in Geometry. 


ture a guy stub. A piece of iron pipe runs from the top of 
the guy stub to the top of the guyed pole, and a guy wire 
runs from the top of the guy stub to an anchor located 
between the stub and pole. 

Chas. C. 


Omaha, Neb. Deering. 





Would Forbid Profane Language Over Telephone. 

A bill has been presented in the ‘Kentucky house impos- 
ing a penalty of from two to twenty-five days in jail for 
anyone found guilty of using profane, obscene, abusive or 
insulting language over the telephone. 





Every left-hand page in the inain part of the directory 
of the Sullivan, Ind., Telephone Co. is filled with adver- 
tisements. Another company that finds a by-product dol- 
lar is as good in trade as a month’s rental of a farmer’s 
telephone! 





The September Journal of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, London, England, contains an extended paper 
on “Automatic Telephone Exchange Systems,” including a 
description of the circuits of the two-wire system. 





This weather is causing a lot of linemen to bring in alibis 
on account of nicked copper. 











South Dakota Independents Will Urge Larger Toll Fees 


Vote at Annual Convention to Bring Matter of Allowing Local Companies Better Compensation for Handling Toll 
Messages Before Railroad Commission Under 191 1 Law—Change Time for Annual Meeting— 
Secretary Buck Shows Improvement in Conditions Due to Association Work 


The proper compensation to a local company for han- 
dling toll messages was the main question discussed by 
members of the South Dakota Independent Telephone 
Association at the annual convention last week. Action 
was taken which will bring this whole matter before the 
state railroad commission for review and settlement. 

The convention was opened with a welcoming address 
by R. P. Funk, representing Mayor Burnside of Sioux 
Falls, to which Judge C. B. Kennedy responded. Presi- 
dent A. S. Hall, of Redfield, in an informal annual ad- 
dress, stated that the last session of the legislature had 
amended the law fixing the terminal fee to the local ex- 
change at five cents for each long distance message, so 
that the railroad commission may allow a higher compen- 
sation. He recommended action to bring the situation 
before that body, stating that he considered the present 
fee insufficient at least for difficult, long haul messages, 
and those involving overtime. He also recommended 
changing the date for the annual convention to a more 
favorable season, 

Dr. E. R. Buck, of Hudson, in his address as secreatry 
reviewed the early history of the association, which was 
started in 1903. Referring to toll line competition, in re- 
spect to its growth and otherwise, Dr. Buck said: 


The Independent company of Yankton built sev- 
eral hundred miles of toll lines in the southeastern 
part of the state, and was rapidly becoming a factor 
in the toll business. Just as it was ataining success it 
became afflicted with a severe case of cold feet and 
lay down completely, and has not been heard from 
since. Your secretary believes that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will get after the Independent . 
Telephone Co. of Yankton one of these days, and that : 
then we shall hear from it again. 


The work of the association in the matter of toll com- 
pensation, rectifying early taxation inequalities, and legis- 
lative matters was mentioned. 

SoutH Dakota HaAp First PuHysicAL CONNECTION. 

“The South Dakota Association was the first to advocate 
a physical connection law,” said Dr. Buck. “Several years 
ago Mr. Kennedy, then our president, attended a conven- 
tion at Cedar Rapids, where he advocated this law and 
the officers of the Iowa association would not print his 
paper. 

“Today it is possible to talk between many towns for a 
fee of 10 to 15 cents, and the fee goes to the Independent 
exchanges. A dozen years ago it cost 25 cents and the 
toll company took most of the fee. Then the toll busi- 
ness was dominated by the toll companies, and the In- 
dependents were allowed connection with the toll com- 
panies only when they would rent some of the toll com- 
panies’ antiquated equipment, paying about six fair prices 
for it, and also entering into a contract agreeing not to 
connect with any other company without first getting the 
consent of the toll company. The toll companies ruled 
the field with a ‘The Public be D——’ air; and the telephone 
user paid the freight. 

“Under commission control and physical connection laws 
the public are coming to their own, and the Independent 
exchange has been freed from the bondage of the toll 
companies. 

“Most of these reforms have been secured by the work 
of the South Dakota Independent Telephone Association.” 

Dr. Buck closed his address with an earnest plea for the 
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right kind of support and co-operation for the State As- 
sociation, which is doing such splendid work. 

Hon. C. Bb. Kennedy, of Canton, delivered a splendid 
address on legislation which will be printed in TELEPHONY. 

“The National Independent Telephone Association” was 
the subject of a talk by Franklin H. Reed, of Chicago, rep- 
resenting that organization by invitation of its president, 
Manford Savage, who was unable to attend. He spoke of 
notable work carried on by the association and extended 
in behalf of the association a cordial invitation to all South 
Dakota Independents to attend the National convention in 
Chicago, Feb. 7, 8, 9, where the leading telephone men 
from all over the country will be present to tell their 
experiences and plans for the future and thousands of 
pieces of the best telephone equipment and supplies will 
be exhibited. 

President Hall, at the conclusion of this talk, spoke 
briefly, saying that he endorsed everything the speaker had 
said of the advantages to telephone men resulting from 
the work of this association, and that one of the most 
delightful experiences of his life had been his attendance 
at last year’s convention. 

(Note:—Mr. Hall, as a state association president, was 
a member of the executive council, and participated in the 
highly important business of the 1911 convention.) 

REVISION OF ToLL- CONNECTION FEEs. 

A committee on toll rates made its report at the opening 
of the Thursday morning session. Members of the com- 
mittee were Alli Reed, C. B. Kennedy, A. E. McMillan, 
J. A. Steninger. It recommended that the meeting dis- 
cuss the following topics: 

That the five-cent terminal charge allowed by law 
should be added to the message rate. 
That on originating business the exchange be allowed 

a commission of ten per cent. on the toll message fee. 

That settlements be made by records kept, and not 
by collections made. 

This subject was discussed at length. Messrs. Hall, 
Reed and others believed it was not fair to settle on any 
Dasis other than collections, nor for the best interests of 
the business. The report was finally adopted, and the 
whole question will be submitted to the railroad commis- 
sion by a committee, Messrs. Hall, Kennedy and Hartwell 
representing the association. 

At the afternoon session F. D. Smith, of Sioux City, la., 
told at some length, how telephone companies operating 
in small towns could profitably handle an electric lighting 
business. President Hall again called upon Franklin H. 
Reed, who spoke briefly on matters of general interest, and 
urged the South Dakota association to arrange for official 
representation at the National Association’s convention. 
On motion of Judge Kennedy the members voted a mes- 
sage of good will to the National Association. 

Alli Reed, of Vale, gave a highly interesting talk on 
“The Future of the Independent Telephone.” Papers were given 
by Theo. Holein, J. A. Steninger and others. 

The officers elected were: President, A. S. Hall, Redfield; 
vice-president, J. A. Steninger, Parker; secretary-treasurer, 
E. R. Buck, Hudson; executive committee, A. Reed, Vale; 
F. B. Rowe, Pierre; P. C. Cockerel, Sioux City; M. B. Ryan, 
Beresford; district vice-presidents, H. P. Hartwell, Irene, first 
district; J. Wilson, Groton, second district; A. Reed, Vale, 
third and fourth districts. 














Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


Those Wise Saws Did All Right, But— 


The Telephone. 
Speak kindly to the telephone, 





HELLO CENTRAL, 
GIMME BRINDLE = 
VILLE 240 






Be careful what you say; 

Don’t mumble in a monotone 
To some one far away. 

A cheery message helps a lot, 
Depressing is a groan— 

Be very, very careful what 
You tell a telephone. 


Speak gently to the telephone; 
Remember what you do 

Is not for you yourself alone, 
But other people too; 

The telephone, employ it not 
To murmur and to moan — 

Be very, very careful what 
You tell a telephone. 


For many miles the telephone 

















Has wires across the land, 
And ev’ry message that is thrown 

Upon them, understand, 
Is sure to germinate a lot 

Like seeds in summer sown— 
Be very, very careful what 

You tell a telephone. 


You do not want your telephone 
To spread a gloomy spell 

Upon the friends that you may own, 
And other folks as well. 

By each electric volt or watt 
Your character is shown— 

Be most extremely careful what 
You tell a telephone. 


Yea, brother, use the telephone 








FOR INSTANCE, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN MADE HIMSELF FAMOUS BY 
“HE THAT CAN HAVE PATIENCE CAN HAVE WHAT HE 
—King, in Chicago Tribune. 


SAYING: 
WILL.” 


A telephone line foreman, while making some necessary 
toll line repairs, requested permission to trim a tree . The 
conversation with the farmer-proprietor follows: 

“May I trim that tree?” said the foreman. 

“No, you may not trim that tree,” snapped the owner. 

Later the foreman removed several worthless poles which 
the owner of the tree desired very much. Then this con- 
versation took place: 

“May I have those poles?” 

“No, you may not have those poles.” 

Then came a silence. 

“T guess you may trim that tree,’ 

“IT guess you may have the poles,” 
man. 


> 


ventured the owner. 
concluded the fore- 





The committee had called to suggest government by com- 
mission to Nero, and that eminent ruler listened attentively 
and smiled approvingly. 

“It looks good to me,” he said, “provided, of course, that | 
am the commission.” 

Whereupon the committee laughed diplomatically and with- 
drew. 





Asher Hadley, of Adrian, Mich., in a recent letter to 
TELEPHONY, says: “I stopped at a farm house and asked 
the farmer’s wife if I might leave a coil of wire there 
for a few days. Before consenting she had to be assured 
that it was not ‘live wire.’ ” 





Mrs. Knicker—How do you know your husband was 
working down in the office? 
Mrs. Youngbride—I telephoned and central said “Busy.” 


To spread a sort of cheer; 
Assume a bland and pleasant tone 
And smile from ear to ear; 
An optimist, as like as not, 
You'll presently be known— 
If you are very careful what 
You tell a telephone. 
—American Lumberman, 





VACATION WANTED 




















Mm.« Clagp ee 











‘WONDER IF | COULD KETCH ’EM IF 1 CALLED UP ON THE 
TELLEPHONE.”’ —Telephone Rivicw. 
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Illinois Convention Hastens Clearing House Development 


Annual Meeting at Peoria Sees First Class Outlook for Independent Toll Business, and Urges Rapid 
Expansion of the Clearing House Organization—Will Increase Capital, and Urge all Independents 
in State to Join—Development of Chicago Boosts Business Throughout the State 


The annual convention of the Independent Telephone 
Association of Illinois took place at Peoria on Wednesday 
and Thursday of this week. 

The first session opened Wednesday morning in a most 
auspicious way by the mayor carrying on a conversation 
with Fred A. Dolph in Chicago. In fact this Chicago con- 
nection set the keynote for the whole meeting, as it was 
generally recognized that the opening of the big Independ- 
ent telephone exchange system in Chicago, and connection 
of this’system with the Interstate long distance lines reach- 
ing out to a wide section of Illinois, has suddenly changed 
for the better the whole complexion of the state’s Inde- 
pendent telephone affairs, and that it is up to the local 
companies to get busy and make the most of this. 

After speaking with Mr. Dolph, the mayor delivered a 
cordial address of welcome, to which response was made 
by L. A. Herrick, president of the association. The only 
business transacted in the afternoon was the appointment 
of committees. Thursday morning’s session was given up 
almost entirely to a discussion of the clearing house. It 
was the general sentiment that this will be a great agency 
in the development of long distance business and strength- 
ening the financial position of the local companies, and 
that it will be to the interest of all to get behind it and 
build it up as fast as possible. 

A resolution was adopted in favor of asking a capital 
increase and arranging to fund the debt. Among those 
who presented the advantages of the clearing house method 
of handling interchange business, and making settlements, 
were Manager Gilmore, who has been in charge of the 
actual operation of the clearing house since Mr. Coffey, 
after getting it well started, returned to Indianapolis to 
give more attention to his own accounting business; Ed. D. 
Glandon, of Pittsfield, chairman of the clearing house com- 
mittee; John W. Coffey, of Indianapolis, whose assistance 
in organizing the clearing house and getting it in good 
running order was invaluable to the Illinois Independents 
at the start of this movement, and Chas. H. Hood, an In- 
dependent telephone man of wide experience in several 
states, who is now assistant general manager of the IIli- 
nois Tunnel Co., of Chicago. 

Mr. Glandon’s paper which presents the situation from 
the standpoint of the local company, and is thus of par- 
ticular interest to managers of Independent exchanges 
throughout the state, will appear in an early issue of 
TELEPHONY. 

The committees appointed at the Wednesday afternoon 
session reported on Thursday afternoon. 

At the Thursday afternoon session, the following resolu- 
tion was passed: 

RESOLVED, That the delegates from the State of 
Illinois to the annual convention of the National Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association to be held in Chicago, 
Illinois, the coming month, be and they are hereby in- 
structed and requested to use every honorable means to 
prevent the National Convention from naming or authoriz- 
ing any committee, delegate or delegates to confer with, 
or to negotiate with the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., or any of its subsidiary companies, upon any propo- 
sition or subject whatever, and that if any such authoriza- 
tion has been given it be immediately revoked. 


Officers were elected as follows: 

President, L. A. Herrick, Freeport; vice-president, W. H. 
Bassett, St. Louis; treasurer, Theo. C. Loehr, Carlinville; 
secretary, C. H. Hood, Chicago; executive committee, L. A. 
Herrick, Freeport; W. H. Bassett, St. Louis; C. H. Hood, 
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Chicago; W. W. Holliday, Jacksonville; C. M. Erwin, Ma- 
comb; Ed. D. Glandon, Pittsfield; J. W. Barrett, Peixin. 

The program for the banquet for 6:30 p. m., Thursday, at 
the Creve Coeur Club, was as follows: 

F. J. Quinn, toastmaster. “Our Guests,’ Leroy Mills, Peo- 
ria; “The Public Utility Commission,” Sen. John Dailey, 
Peoria; “State Association,” L. A. Herrick, Freeport; ‘Live 
Wires,” C. O. Frisbie, Chicago; “Legal Case of Trouble on 
the Wire,” Fred A. Dolph, Aurora. 


To Hear Suit Western Union vs. American Bell. 





A Boston dispatch says that Judges Putnam, Aldrich, 
and Brown, sitting in the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, will hear arguments in case of Western Union 
Telegraph Co. and American Bell Telephone Co. The 
Western Union was given a decision by Judge Colt in 
the United States Circuit Court last year, whereby Ameri- 
can Bell Telephone Co. should pay over $3,141,529 in cash, 
and 38,138 shares of stocks, to the plaintiff company, which 
sued under a contract for licenses dated November 10, 
1879. 

The original suit was for $7,000,000. The appeals were 
taken by both the plaintiff and the defendant companies. 





Clarksville Home Completes Toll Line. 

The Clarksville Home Telephone Co., of Clarksville, 
Tenn., has just completed the erection of a fifteen-mile 
toll line west of the Tennessee river to Erin, Tenn. 
Tennessee Ridge, Stewart and McKinnon are along the 
line of the new extension and have been provided with 
facilities to handle the steadily expanding business. 


=> 


Committee Will Investigate Manitoba Rates. 





The agitation in Manitoba over the change in rates re- 
cently announced by the Government Telephone System has 
caused the Provincial government to appoint a commission 
to investigate the whole telephone system in the province. 
The members of the commission are Judge Corbett Locke 
of Morden, Manitoba; Ald George R. Crowe of Winnipeg, 
and R. L. Barry of Minneapolis. Judge Locke is to be chair- 
man of the commission which starts work at once. 

Mr. Barry is general superintendent of the Tri-state Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. Judge Locke is county court judge 
at Morden, Manitoba. 

Premier Roblin also recently announced that a Public Utilities 
Commission would be appointed to take full charge of the tele- 
phones as well as other public owned utilities. 





Pacific Company Pays Pasadena Litigation Expenses. 

On December 19 the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. is reported to have paid the city of Pasadena, Cal., 
$31,030.15, which includes arrears on the $1.50 pole tax, 
which has been in litigation, $5,000 for services of the city 
attorney, and $3,000 to reimburse the city for litigation 
expense. 


May Force Bell into Municipal Conduits. 

It is entirely likely that the Bell Telephone Co. may 
find itself compelled by the incoming socialist mayor and 
councilmen at New Castle, Pa., to go into the municipal 
conduit with its cables, or to get out of town. It has been. 
for several years past, defeating all efforts to get its cables 
into the municipal conduit. 














Legal Cases and Decisions 
By A. H. McMillan 


Discount to Clergymen, Charitable Institutions and City. 

The court of appeals of New York has affirmed a judg- 
ment of the appellate division court of that state, holding 
that the telephone company might allow a discount of 25 
per cent. to clergymen, charitable institutions and the city. 
The question arose in a suit brought by the New York 
Telephone Co. vs. Siegel-Cooper Co. to recover the sum of 
$35,928.92, besides interest, for service rendered the de- 
fendant between January 1, 1908, and October 1, 1909. 

The defendant claimed that as the service rendered to 
itself was identical with that rendered to those in whose 
favor a discount of 25 per cent. was made, it was entitled 
to the same discount on all sums charged for telephone 
service after January 1, 1908, when it learned of such dis- 
crimination and notified the telephone company that it 
would claim a similar reduction. The company made a 
practice of giving a discount of 25 per cent. to the city, “as 
a contribution to the expense and costs of the government 
of the city of New York.” A similar discount was made 
to ministers and charitable institutions as an exercise of 
charity and benevolence to worthy and deserving patrons 
for services rendered of special benefit to the community 
whole. The service charged for was rendered the 
defendant under a written contract, dated June 7, 1907, 
which was before the Public Service Commission law went. 
into effect. By this contract the company agreed to equip 
the department store of the defendant with a switchboard 
and 1,014 sets of telephones and furnish service to the 
extent of 320,000 local messages at the rate of $17,502 per 
year, with four cents for each message in excess of that 
number. 


as a 


The reason for the holding of the court was that the 
discount given the other classes did not amount to dis- 
crimination, because they did not compete with the defend- 
ant in business and there was no statement that the dis- 
count added appreciably to the cost of general service. 
The court held that the common law which required one 
engaged in a public calling to charge a reasonable and 
uniform price to all persons for the same service rendered 
under the same circumstances did not forbid special con- 
tracts when there was a reasonable basis therefor. 

New York Telephone Co. vs. Sieger-Cooper Co., 96 North 
Eastern, 109. 





Duty of Mutual Company to Connect. ; 

The Martelle Telephone Association is a voluntary unincor- 
porated association conducting a telephone system between the 
towns of Anamosa and Martelle, Iowa. In May, 1900, the 
members of the Viola and Anamosa Telephone Co., a similar 
mutual voluntary association, were, without any consideration 
whatever, given a temporary license to attach their line to the 
system built by the Martelle Association at the Village of Fair- 
view, such license to be revoked at any time in the future when 
the Martelle Association deemed it proper and necessary. In 
February, 1909, the Martelle Association notified the Viola 
company not to connect its line any longer, and upon its re- 
fusal to disconnect, broke off the connection. The Viola com- 
pany several times afterward connected its line with the line 
of the Martelle Association, until at least the latter association 
brought a suit to enjoin the Viola company from interfering 
with the complainant’s line and wires. sai 

The defendants contended that the plaintiffs were bound to 
permit the former to use their line. The court held that what- 
ever the rule might be as to telephone companies engaged gen- 


rally in public service, it could not be said that a mutual vol- 
untary association, organized and operated for the exclusive 
benefit of its own members, is bound to extend such member- 
ship, or to furnish a connecting line for others. The injunc- 
tion asked for was granted. Dumont vs. Peet 132 N. W. 955. 


Constitutionality of Hours of Service Law. 

Since some states are making their hours of service law 
apply to telephone operators, the following case affecting 
telegraph operators is of interest. The federal hours of 
service Act (March 4, 1907, c. 2939, sec. 32, 34 Stat. 1416) 
makes it unlawful for any interstate carrier by railroad 
to permit any employe to remain on duty for a longer per- 
iod than nine hours in any 24-hour period in all towers, of- 
fices, or stations continuously operated night and day, nor 
for a longer period than 13 hours in towers, offices and 
stations operated only during the day time. Under this 
act, an office which is closed each day of 24 hours four 
times for the period of one hour each only is to be classi- 
fied as one continuously operated night and day. Viola- 
tion of this act is not avoided by dividing the hours of 
service of the operator into two periods where the aggre- 
gate of hours of service of each day of 24 hours exceeds 





nine. The same case holds that the act is not unconstitu- 
tional as interfering with the liberty of contract or because 
of the classification of telegraphers by prescribing a dif- 
ferent limitation for the hours of operators in offices or 
stations continuously operated day and night, and those 
operated only in the day time. United States vs. St. Louis 
South Western Railway Co., 189 Federal, 954. 

This decision will probably have a bearing on the query 
answered on page 659 of TELEPHONY, No. 22, Volume 61, 
“What Constitutes Continuous Labor.” 

License Upon Which $90,000 Is Spent Irrevocable. 

The City of Frankfort, Ky., granted the assignor of 
the East Tennessee Telephone Co., “permission” to erect 
telephone poles in different parts of the city and to carry 
its lines across the city bridge. The telephone company 
thereupon expended $90,000 in erecting a line under such 
permission. Subsequently the council attempted to revoke 
the permission by resolution on the contention that it was 
a mere revocable license and then passed an ordinance pro- 
viding a penalty for telephone companies doing business 
without a franchise. The telephone company then brought 
suit in the Kentucky state courts to enjoin the city from 
proceeding to enforce the penalty ordinance. 

The case was finally carried to the supreme court of the 
State which held that the company’s right under the grant 
was a mere license revocable by the city. Subsequently the 
telephone company brought suit in the federal court to re- 
strain the city form enforcing the revocation ordinance. 
The city contended that the decision of the state court was 
conclusive and that the federal court had no _ jurisdiction. 
The federal court held that a federal question was involved 
because the city was attempting to impair the obligation of 
the contract or franchise between it and the company, and 
hence the decision of the state court was not binding on the. 
federal court. The federal court, in construing the 
“permission” granted to the telephone company, held that 
the permission amounted to a franchise and was not a mere 
license revocable at the will of the city. The city was ac- 
cordingly restrained from enforcing its penalty ordinance. 
East Tennessee Telephone Co. vs. Board of Councilmen, 
190 Federal 347. 
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From the Patent Office 


By Max W. Zabel 


Subscribers’ Telephone Apparatus. 

H. P. Clausen, Chicago, IIl., patent 1,010,478, Dec. 5, 1911, 
Assigned to Stromberg Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

A substation telephone system is herein disclosed in 
which a ringer 13 is designed to operate on a higher fre- 
quency than the normal ringing current, the condenser 10 
being of substantially low capacity to prevent, in connec- 
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tion with the impedance coil 15, the operation of this ringer 
on the ordinary 20-cycle ringing current. The condenser 
10 is so arranged that between the terminals b and c there 
may be a capacity of 4% m. f. and between the termnials 
a and c there may be a capacity of 2 m. f. The condenser 
thus serves in a dual capacity to provide unlike capacities 
for different purposes. The higher capacity is used in con- 
nection with the receiver 7. 





Service Meter System. 
C. S. Winston, Chicago, Ill, patent 1,012,780, Dec. 26, 1911, 
assigned to Kellogg Sw’b’d & Supply Co., Chicago, III. 
A measured service system provides among other things a 
displayed until the operator has regis- 


signal permanently 
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tered the call. When the operator answers a call the circuits 
established are such as to energize relays 11 and 38, but not 
sufficient to actuate the line service meter 18. The actuation 
of relay 38 causes actuation of the relay 44 to prevent display 
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of the signal 49, which would otherwise have been displayed 
by the closing of contacts 45 and 46 of the relay 38. 

If the called line is idle the insertion of the calling plug ac- 
tuates relays 43 and 11’, but not sufficient current is provided 
to actuate the meter 18°. When the called subscriber answers, 
relay 50 is actuated, thereby opening the circuit of the super- 
visory lamp 55 and closing the contracts 56 and 57 in the cir- 
cuit of the service meter lamp 58. This lamp reminds the op- 
erator that the conversation is in progress and that she may 
register the call. The depression of the service meter key com- 
pletes a circuit from the generator 68, which is of higher volt- 
age than the battery A, through the coil of the position meter 67 
and the coil of the line service meter 18. The call is now reg- 
istered. The completion of the above circuit also actuates the 
relay 61 to efface the signal 58. 





Sound Intensifier for Telephones. 
W. Hoppie, Ogden, Utah, patent 1,012,854, Dec. 26, 1911. 

A device for which sound intensification is claimed con- 
sists of a magnetic diaphragm under the control of electro- 
magnets, these parts operating similarly to the ordinary re- 
ceiver. A second diaphragm is provided which is joined to 
the first diaphragm by means of a series of links including 
a weighted lever. It is claimed that the second diaphragm 
gives out an intensified sound. 


sm 


Antiseptic Telephone Mouthpiece. 
I. S. Rosenblatt, San Francisco, Cal., patent 1,012,919, Dec. 
26, 1911. 
In an antiseptic mouthpiece the front face of the 
mouthpiece is provided with a perforated cover plate and the 








entire interior of the mouthpiece is filled with antiseptic 
material. 

Telephone Attachment. 
G. L. Bennett, New York, N. Y., patent 1,013,112, Jan. 2, 


1912. 

A device for automatically holding the receiver in posi- 
tion when talking is shown in connection with a desk tele- 
Means are provided to counterbalance the receiver 
A pivotal sup- 


phone. 
so that the telephone may have stability. 
port is provided to carry the receiver and this pivotal sup- 
port is so arranged as to automatically operate the switch- 
hook lever. 
ceiver may remain in any adjusted position. 


Resisting means are provided so that the re- 








Party-line Telephone System. 

Bridgeport, Washington, patent 
Jan. 2, 1912. 

A party line lockout system allows any station to be 

Each station has a talking 


A. Marchand, 1,013,412, 


called from any other station. 


» circuit normally disconnected from the line, a step-by-step 


device, and means to impress upon the line circuit a suc- 
cession of electrical impulses of alternate polarity, a pul- 
sating current of constant polarity as that of the last im- 
pulse of the succession of impulses, and two successive im- 
pulses of the same polarity of opposite polarity to the last 
of the succession of impulses. The step-by-step device is 
responsive to the impulses of alternating polarity. A con- 
tact device moved by the step-by-step element completes 
the local circuit when the step-by-step device receives the 
pulsating impulses of constant polarity. The device is re- 
stored to normal when the two like impulses of opposite 
polarity are transmitted over the line circuit. 














From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions : 


National Independent Telephone Assn., Chicago, February 7, 8,9; Wisconsin State Telephone 


Association, Madison, February 14, 15 


Recent Views of Valentine-Clark Pole Shipments. 

The Valentine-Clark Co., of Minneapolis, maintains that 
it is the only concern producing and marketing poles that 
has continuously used the same name during the many 
_years of its existence. This, it is stated, has enabled the 
company to perfect an organization, which is a direct bene- 
fit to its customers. 

Two of the photograph reproductions give an idea as 
to the kind of poles being produced in the company’s tim- 
ber holdings tributary to St. Maries, Idaho, located on 
the main line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
Railway. 

The poles produced for the trade range in length from 


iness, and straightness and size of its western poles. A 
large supply of these poles is constantly kept on hand in 
the company’s western yard, as also in the Minnesota 
Transfer yard which enables the company to reach the 
eastern market from three to five weeks faster service than 
if they were shipped direct from the west. 

The western department of sale and operation is located 
at St. Maries, Idaho, is in charge of competent men who 
were formerly connected with the Eastern office, yard and 
and woods end of the business, and who are thoroughly 
infused with the principle that quality and service are the 
sole aim of the company. 

The general offices are Minneapolis. 


now located in 





Western Cedar Poles of Special Quality—A Recent Shipment from the Heavy Stocks of Valentine-Clark Co. 


25 ft. to 80 ft. and it is claimed for them that they are 
superior to the average western cedar pole, in that the 
timber holdings of the Valentine-Clark Co. runs to stockier 
cedar than does the average western cedar. The same care 
is practiced in selecting the western poles for shipment 
from the St. Maries yard as in the home yard at Minne- 
sota Transfer. Each pole is carefully inspected three times, 
the inspection being made for size, grade, straightness and 
soundness. 

The recent double load shipment of 70 ft. to 75 ft. 
poles, as shown by the photograph appears to carry out 
the claims of the Valentine-Clark Co. as to the stock- 


Here, it is said, is carried the largest stock of western 
and northern poles in the Twin Cities. Located in this 
yard, is the plant for treating butts of poles by the open 
tank process. 


Johns-Manville Company Changes Louisville Office. 

Owing to its fast increasing business in Louisville, Ky., 
the H. W. Johns-Manville Co. has found it necessary to 
move the Company’s offices from the Lincoln Savings Bank 
Building to 205 Paul Jones Building. These new and more 
spacious quarters are much better adapted to its require- 
ments. 
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The office will be in charge of J. R. Chowning, who is 
well and favorably known throughout that section, having 
traveled in that section from the Milwaukee office for a 
considerable time. 

A complete line of the well-known J-M asbestos and Mag- 
nesia products, electrical supplies, packings, pipe coverings, 
roofings, etc., will be handled from this office. 





The Automatic Monitoring System. 

During the past few years, many of the large 
companies have been asking for some device for monitoring 
all operators from one point. For several of these companies 
apparatus has been designed by the Automatic Electric Co. 
to fill this need and in exchanges where it has been installed 
it has given very satisfactory service and proved itself inval- 
uable to the manager. 

With this system it is only necessary for the manager to turn 
the dial of his telephone to call into the circuit of any opera- 
If a man has ten exchanges in the city, 


operating 


tor in his exchange. 


it is only necessary for him to turn the number on the dial 
which has been assigned to the exchange to get into com- 
munication with that exchange, and then to turn the number 
which has been asisgned to the operator, to get into that op- 
erator’s circuit. 

The connections are made absolutely noiselessly and_ se- 





Automatic Equipment for Testing Operators’ Work. 


cretly, so that there is no chance of the operator being warned 
of supervision. If he so desires, the manager can talk to the 
operator by merely pressing a small button which is supplied 
with each set. 

With this system the manager can personally supervise 
every operator in his service from his own desk at his of- 
fice, or from his own home, or from any other place he de- 
sires. With the calling system in his own home he can moni- 
tor the service on Sundays, holidays, and evenings, at times 
when the service is usually worst. He can monitor from his 
office during the day, and thus do away with the necessity of 
visiting the various exchanges and monitoring them from the 
chief operator’s desk. Monitoring from the chief operator’s 
desk is unsatisfactory because it necessitates his presence in 
the room in most cases. His entrance puts every operator 
on her guard and consequently, for the moment, improves the 
service. 

The cost of this system is very nominal; it consists of very 
simple parts which are easily installed and which once in- 
stalled need no further attention. All the parts are adjusted 
before leaving the factory. 

The system was perfected by the Automatic Electric Co. 
to fill a very evident need of the manual operating companies. 
Such a system once installed will do more to improve manual 
service and to decrease the cost of operating than any one 
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device heretofore marketed. It has passed the experimental 
stage, as is shown by the satisfaction expressed by those com- 
panies which have already put it into service. 

It is the ultimate solution of the biggest manual problem— 
that of obtaining efficient operating service. 

It will do away with the present costly systems of super- 
vision, and can save thousands of dollars for those who use 
it. 





Stromberg-Carlson Company Gets Big Louisville Order. 
Advance reports to TELEPHONY state that the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., has 
been awarded the contract for equipping the new sub- 
exchange of the Louisville, Ky., Home Telephone Co. 


An Article on Telephone Advertising in “Printers’ Ink.” 

The journal Printers’ Ink is the publicity medium for the 
producers of publicity. Its circulation is among the leading 
publications of the country, and advertising men. It stands 
for progress and a square deal, and the literary and ethical 
standards which it enforces in its reading columns are of the 
highest type. To be numbered among its contributors is a 
practical recognition that a man is a top liner. 

The January 18 issue of Printers’ Ink is especially worthy of 
the attention of telephone men because it contains, on page 
28, an article on the advertising of telephones to meet trust 
competition, by H. C. Slemin, the progressive sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. This article is prefaced by the editorial 
note: 

“The Stromberg-Carlson company is one of the leaders of 
the Independents. Its enterprising activities have kept oppo- 
sition on the qui vive. The story of this compaign is signi- 
ficant to manufacturers generally.” 

Mr. Slemin tells something of the methods used by his com- 
pany in selling Independent telephones to farmers and assist- 
ing them in building up rural line systems. 

Regarding the company’s well known booklet “How the 
Telephone Helps the Farmer,” the article says: 

This forty-eight page, five by seven booklet contains a 
pleasing telephone story illustrating the advantage of a 
telephone under the daily conditions that constantly arise 
in farm life, a description of the various types of rural 
telephones for the farmers’ party line system, how they 
work, some facts about Stromberg-Carlson quality and 
its plant facilities, notes and illustrations on modern in and 
out-door construction and telephone practice, instructions 
on how to organize a farmers’ Independent telephone com- 
pany and pages showing sample forms which are neces- 
sary to make out in securing permission to build telephone 
lines in townships and counties, across railways, territory 
under other people’s control, etc. 








KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SuppLy Co. was the only man- 
ufacturer to have an exhibit at the convention of the South 
Dakota Independent Telephone Association, last week. 

A. D. Carter, who represents the Kellogg company in 
South Dakota, and is one of the best known telephone 
men in the state and a rare good fellow, had a switchboard 
and a good line of telephones, transmitters, receivers, and 
switchboard parts and some supplies on display. 

Sometimes it was hard to tell which was the convention 
hall and which was Carter’s room, as the attendance was 
about equally divided, or running strong to Carter, up to 
the moment of actually opening the business sessions. 

B. C. Percival and F. D. Smith, assistant general man- 
ager of the Interstate Electric & Manufacturing Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa, were present at the convention, and Mr. Smith 
made an address which interested a great many members 
in the possibility of carrying on electric light business in 
connection with telephone exchange operating. 

Northwestern Electric Equipment Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
dealing in telephone and electrical supplies, was repre- 
sented by E. D. Vayo. 








Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financial and Other Statements as Soon 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


PERSONAL. 

WM. GECKLER, JR., having resigned the position of mana- 
ger of the Springfield, Ill., exchange of the Inter-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. Nov. ist, 1911, to take a position in the 
equipment department of the Central Union Telephone Co., 
Illinois division, was, on Jan. 12, 1912, promoted to plant chief 
of Kankakee County, with headquarters at Kankakee, IIl. 

FREDERICK L. HUTCHINSON was unanimously appointed 
secretary of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers by 
the board of directors on Jan. 12. His first connection with the 
Institute began in 1904, and in 1908 he was appointed assist- 
ant secretary. In August, 1911, he was appointed acting secre- 
tary. 

Through his long service with the Institute, following work 
in the publicity departments of various large electrical manu- 
facturing firms, Mr. Hutchinson is thoroughly familiar with all 
phases of Institute activities. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

ALBERTVILLE, ALA.—The Union Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated recently with $5,100 capital stock. The incorporators 
are Jacob Miller, W. H. Powell and V. B, Hudgins. 

ASHMORE, 1LL.—The Ashmore Mutual Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated recently by J. C. Reed, W. R. Comstock and J. E. 
Dudley. The capital stock is $2,500. 

HENRY, ILL.—The Henry Telephone Co. has filed articles 
of incorporation with $2,500 capital stock. The incorporators are 
E. S. Sterrett, C. A. Camp and Fred W. Potter. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—The Northwestern Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,500. George 
P. Gallaher, George J. King and John H. Camlin are incorpor- 
ators. 

NOBLESVILLE, IND.—The Deming Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with $10,000 capital stock. The incorporators are: 
J. B. Sturdevant, M. Jessup and B. Jessup. 

INDEPENDENCE, IA.—The Sumner Township Telephone Co. 
has been organized here, electing the following officers: President, 
O. H. Lotts; secretary, E. J. Wilson; directors, Will Boyack, Jacob 
Gales and George Gates. 

STANTON, IA.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. has filed 
articles of incorporation, with $10,000 capital stock. The incor- 
porators are H. M. Dirrim, John S. Olander and J. X. Larson. 

ZWINGLE, IOWA.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
by the Zwingle Telephone Co. 

OWENSBORO, KY.—The Hartford Telephone Co. has filed arti- 
cles of incorporation. The capital stock is $10,000. The stock- 
holders are: William W. Crawford, W. T. Hale and J. Joseph Het- 
tinger, all of Louisville. 

DAGGETT, MICH.—The Devils Creek Telephone Co. has been 
organized with the following officers: president, Robert Plutchak; 
treasurer, Albert Engle; secretary, Henry Lucke. 

WINONA, MINN.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Homer Ridge Telephone Co., with $5,000 capital stock. The 
officers are: George H. Randall, president; T. L. Wunderlick, 
vice-president; and M. Thresher, secretary and treasurer. 

MAYSVILLE, MO.—The De Kalb County Telephone Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation with $25,000 capital stock. Incorpor- 
ators are: W. H. Clay, E. A. Hofstatter and R. A. Payne. 

PARKMAN, OKLA.—The Parkman Telephone Co. has been in- 
corporated with $5,000 capital stock. The incorporators are: 
Thomas E. Burton, Frank R. Clark, C. H. Kratz and W. M. Davis, 
all of Parkman. 

IRON SPRINGS, PA.—The Liberty Rural Telephone Co. has 
been organized recently and will build from Emmitsburg through 
the Lower Tract to Gettysburg. 

WEST NEWTON, PA.—The Sewickley Rural Telephone Co., 
has been organized with $1,000 capital stock. The following are 
the officers: Oliver Lash, president; Roy Andrews,vice president; 
Simon Sherbondy, secretary and Harry Milligan, treasurer. 

CASHMERE, WASH.—The Mission Creek Telephone & Elec- 
tric Power Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5,000. A. C. Jones and E. F. Stowell are among the incorpor- 
ators. 

CASCADE, WIS.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Cascade Teldphone Co., with $3,000 capital stock. The incor- 
porators are: J. E. Hoffman, J. H. Schlenter and A. Suemmich. 

SHAWANO, WIS.—The Red River Telephone Co. has been or- 
ganized recently. The incorporators are: J. Lieg, J. T. Callahan, 
and J. J. Stieger. The capital stock is $5,000. 


FINANCIAL. 
WILLOW, CAL.—The Glenn County Telephone Co. has 
amended its charter and increased the capital stock from $100,- 


000 to $200,000. 
PORTLAND, MICH.—The Portland Telephone Co. has made an 


amendment to its charter and increased the capital stock from 
$5,000 to $15,000. 

McCONNELLSVILLE, S. C.—An amendment has been filed with 
the secretary of state by the McConnellsville Telephone Co., in- 
creasing its capital stock from $500 to $1,200. 

MOSINEE, WIS.—The Mosinee Telephone Co, has amended its 
charter and increeased the capital stock to $1,500. 


CONSTRUCTION. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The People’s Home Telephone Co. 
plans in progress for the erecting of a telephone exchange. 

FELLOWS, CAL.—The Kern Mutual Telephone Co. will build 
a new telephone exchange at Fellows. New lines will be con- 
structed in this vicinity. T. J. Maguire is manager of the com- 
pany. 

NEVADA CITY, CAL.—The Tahoe National Forest will con- 


has 


struct a private telephone line between North Bloomfield and 
Nevada City, which will be connected with the line recently built 
to Sierraville. 

SUSANVILLE, CAL.—The California Telegraph & Telephone 


Co. has been building several new lines and exchanges. 

VAN NUYS, CAL.—The Home Telephone Co, is planning the 
construction of a line from Los Angeles to Van Nuys, a distance 
of approximately nine miles. 


WHITTIER, CAL.—The Home Telephone Co., of Whittier, has 
leased new offices and will enlarge and improve its exchange. The 
company also plans extensions in its system. 

FARMINGTON, ILL.—The Farmington Telephone Co. is build- 
ing trunk lines to Middle Grove, Norris and Yates City. 

CUTLER, IND.—The Cutler Co-operative Telephone Co. has 


increased its capital stock to $6,000. The purpose is to extend 
and improve the plant. George W. Shanklin is president, and 
Frank A. Mitchell, secretary. 

CLARION, IOWA.—The Clarion & Northwestern Telephone Co. 
contemplates expenditures to the amount of $15,000 on the Clarion 
plant next year. 

IDA GROVE, IOWA.—The Woodbury County Telephone Co. is 
extending its lines to Luton and Salix. 

DASSEL, MINN.—G. E. Gassay is interested in the project of 
building a telephone line to reach the country in the vicinity of 
Dassel, Darwin, east of Litchfield and perhaps into Kingston. 

CLITHERALL, MINN.—The Clitherall Telephone Co. has built 
a twelve-mile telephone line through Girard. 


FRANCHISES. 


WATERTOWN, ILL.—A franchise has been granted the Cres- 
cent Telephone Co. to operate within this village. 

ORESTES, IND.—The Orestes Telephone Co., which operates a 
large number of rural telephones in this county west and north- 
west, has secured a twenty-five-year franchise at this place. The 
company will make some extensions shortly. 

HILL CITY, MINN.—Bert Wideman has been granted a fran- 
chise for a local telephone exchange. 

OWATONNA, MINN.—The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. will probably be granted a franchise to operate toll stations 
here. 

WINONA, MINN.—The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has applied for a long distance telephone franchise in this city. 
It will probably be granted. 

UNDERWOOD, N. D.—The McLean County Farmers Telephone 
Association has been granted a local franchise. 

SITHERLIN, ORE.—M. A. Ralston and E. Wickizor have been 
granted a telephone franchise in this city. 


WILLS POINT, TEX.—The Union Telephone Co. has been 
granted a franchise here. 
ELECTION. 
WILLOW, CAL.—The Glenn County Telephone Co. at its 
recent annual meeting elected the following directors: C. L. 


Donohoe, H. J. Barceloux of Willows, M. Ossenbriggen, of Butte 
City, Andrew Kaiser, of Germantown, and George Ellis, of Elk 
Barceloux, 


Creek. The following officers were elected: H. J. 
president; A. S. Lindstrom, secretary, and W. H. Travis, 
manager. 


NEWTON, IOWA.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Murphy Mutual Telephone Association just held, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: -B. M. Squires, president; Geo. W. Shel- 
ley, vice-president; Clarence W. Robb, secretary; J. H. Hand, 
treasurer. 

CHARLOTTE, MICH.—At the annual meeting of the Eaton 
County Telephone Co., the following officers were elected: R. H. 
Bohn, president; Judge L. J. Dunn, vice-president; George A. 


Williams, secretary and manager, and Amos Clailin, treasurer. 
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Out of the Mail Bag 


fhe year 1912 promises to be full of interest. It starts 
out that way, the first month—not yet past—furnishing 
plenty of evidence to that effect. TELEPHONY’s mail bag 
yields letters from many correspondents which show that 
telephone men are in good spirits and are looking forward 
to a successful year. 

From John Davis, president of the Davis Protector Co., 
Aurora, Ill, we have received a letter in which he says: 

“TELEPHONY does its work and does it well. I know 
it represents my goods all over the world. I have had 
many communications from foreign countries referring to 
my goods by noting it in TELEPHONY, and it may interest 
you to learn that I have today sent samples of my cable 
clips to Johannesburg, South Africa. These people say 
that my advertisement in TELEPHONY had attracted their 
attention.” 

Strictly speaking, there isn’t much money in foreign 
subscriptions, but all publishers must confess to a feeling 
of pride when they receive orders from “across the water,” 
for their periodical—and particularly when it produces re- 
sults for advertisers as in the case of Mr. Davis. The 
subscription agency of E. Schwartz, New York, sent 
TELEPHONY in one order this month for foreign subscrip- 
tions as follows: Bell Telephone Mfg. Co., Antwerp, Bel- 
gium; Societe de Materiel Telephonique, Paris, France; 
H. C. Mitchell, Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic; West- 
ern Electric Co., Sydney, Australia; N. C. Heisler & Co., 
St. Petersburg, Russia; Western Electric Co., Rome, Italy; 
Telephon Apparat Fabrik, Berlin, Germany; A. E. Reinke, 
Berlin, Germany; Western Electric Co., London, England. 

The same mail brought five subscriptions from Japan, 
placed by the Waruzen Kabushiki-Kaisha, a big agency at 
Tokyo. One copy goes to the Japanese patent office, three 
to the various bureaus of the Department of Communi- 
cations of the Japanese Government and one to Dairen, 
Manchuria, China, which shows that the Orientals desire 
to keep posted on the development of the telephone. In 
the same connection, it is well to add that the German 
government has subscribed for eleven copies of TELEPHONY 
to be distributed among its various departments. 

“T want to wish you a Happy New Year,” writes Joseph 
M. Plaister, the well known telephone man of Fort Dodge, 
Ia. “I want to do it because I like to do it, not as a 
mere convention, but as a genuine personal desire that 
you may be both happy and prosperous as we leave an old 
year and enter a new one. It is my wish that nothing 
may affect you throughout ‘nineteen twelve’ that will be 
the slightest bit out of harmony with the spirit of this 
greeting.” 

There’s a helpful, inspiring message from a royal good 
fellow, and TELEPHONY hastened to “wish” the same smil- 
ing fortune back on him. 

Raymond S. Wade, of Buffalo, in sending in his renewal 
for 1912, says: “Send me my old friend TELEPHONY to— 
giving new address—as | haven’t been able to see it 
lately and I have missed it like a wife her husband.” 

S. F. Robinson, of New York, Eastern representative of 
the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., in sending in 
his 1912 subscription, says “I am an interested reader of 
TELEPHONY and wish to congratulate you on your publi- 
cation.” 

A. A. Cronk, of Hobart, Okla., a salesman for the Dean 
Electric Co., in sending in his renewal adds: “The writer 
has been a subscriber for the past six or seven years, 
and would rather miss one or two of these notorious meals 
that are obtained throughout the country than to skip 
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one issue of TELEPHONY. I wish you a prosperous and 
busy New Year.” 

It is gratifying to the editors to know that TELEPHONY 
is able to assuage the pangs of indigestion caused by 
sampling the hotel fare that traveling men get so tired of. 

“IT am well pleased with TELEPHONY,” writes W. D. Re- 
veau, of McDonald, Kansas, “and would be lost without 
it. I think your paper an educator along our line.” 

“Find enclosed payment for TELEPHONY, the only paper 
that keeps us in full touch with Independent companies,” 
says D. F. Pease, of Malta, Ill. “I enjoy your trouble- 
man’s page very much; not enough of it.” 

Send in something to help fill up that page, Brother 
Pease, and what you have to say may assist somebody 
else. 

“TELEPHONY is a valuable asset to me,” writes H. W. 
Tiffany, manager of the Clifton Springs (N. Y.) Tele- 
phone Co., in sending in his renewal, “and I would miss 
it very much if I did not get it. I look for it every Sun- 
day noon.” 

Here is a typical tribute from the cow country. D. E. 
Jeffery, manager of the Valley Telephone Co.. at Anthony, 
New Mexico. says: “I wish to say that TELEPHONY is the 
only bible we know out here. It is sure the goods for 
the telephone man. Every time it comes I am like the 
cow-punchers when they are called to ‘chuck’—sit down, 
back my ears and go to it.” 

Another New Mexico reader, Charles N. Groves, M. D., 
of San Rafael, in sending in his renewal remittance, said: 
“IT thank you for sending me so good a paper during the 
past year and hope it will continue to come.” 

S. E. Clapp, of the Hawkeye Telephone Co., at Perry, 
Iowa, in a letter enclosing his check for 1912, says: “I 
must get my TELEPHONY bound as I find the bound volume 
a fine reference book. I do not want to miss a copy of 
TELEPHONY. Why don’t you get all the cartoons of 
TELEPHONY put into book form and sell me one?” 

S. L. Barber, of Cottageville, W. Va., one of the incor- 
porators of the new Cottageville, Baden & Point Pleasant 
Telephone Co., writes: “TELEPHONY is read all over the 
world, and in hell, too and will be until Lucifer serves ice 
cold tea to Lazarus in hell.” 

Which reminds one of Opie Read’s statement of his Ar- 
kansas paper that failed for lack of patronage. “It’s cir- 
culation was limitless,” said Opie. “Why, it even went to 
hell!” 

We absolve Mr. Barber, however, from insinuating that 
TELEPHONY is headed in the same direction. Maybe he 
has seen it bound in asbestos covers somewhere. 

“TELEPHONY has been worth many times its cost, and 
we could not do without it,” writes Charles B. Jefferis, 
Salem, Mo., in a letter renewing his subscription for 1912. 

“TELEPHONY in the past has been a great help to us in 
many ways and I believe you could assist me at this time 
in securing a good contract manager,” writes George A. 
Watson, St. Paul manager of the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., in sending in an advertisement for a con- 
tract manager. 

“Your readers would enjoy more commercial and finan- 
cial news,” says A. D. Hawthorne, of the accounting de- 
partment of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., at 
St. Paul, Minn. Other subscribers have requested a re- 
duction given news matter and an increase of technical 
and practical information. It is no easy task to appor- 
tion space so as to produce a well-balanced paper that 
will meet general approval. But TELEPHONY is always 
glad to receive suggestions and ideas. They show that 
subscribers take a live interest in the paper. 
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